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FOREWORD 

- To A very great degree, “we are what we -eat.” .It is, 
evident that wc cannot live long without fodd, but not so 
evident that what, when, how, and under what circumstances 
we eat have much to do with how well and how long wc hve. 

The millions of thin and weak bodies we sec eveiy- 
where about us, not 'only among the very poor but also/ 
among the well-to-do, prove that undef-noulishment is a , 
wide-spread evil. The germs of disease prey' upon weak 
bodies; strong bodies are able to resist them. And in proper 
food, properly prepared and eaten, lies our source of strenj^h. , 

This book is a veritable mine of valuable information , 
on the' scientific properties of foods, their effect on the body , 
and mind, and tiie best methods of getting them ready for 
use in building up a healthy body and curing ‘disease It, 
has been written especially to fit eatin^'conditions in the; 
tropics and the East, by 'a well-known phfsipian with three j 
decades of experience with diets in India* It’; is adapted, 
to both Indian and European foods; and its many practical 
recipes may be -easily and inexpensively followed We bv 
lieve its message will fill a long-felt, need with every orp 
who eats and wants to be in health. ‘ 

Thr PuBi:,tSHER&" 



“The ri^Kt ' kind of 
food is the most ifnpor- 
tai’t single -Tictor in the 
promotion of health; and 
the wrong kind of food, 
is the most important 
single factor in the pr07 
motion of disease.”— Co?. 
Sir Robert McCarrison. 


EATIMG FOR HEALTH 


JfURING the past twenty-five )'cars a real science 
of foods, or of nutrition, has developed Out of c\tcn*;i\’e 
research and obscrv'ation, definite food facts arc rccoffinrcd 
Much positix'c information is on record sho\%nng tlic relation 
to health and disease of \anous foods, their preparation, 
and the way they are eaten. 

Diet is being recognized as the most important single 
factor for promoting cither health or disease 

If you arc accustomed to three meals daily, you are 
haling 1,095 meals during the year; probably you also add 
365 teas, and as many chhola haziries Then there arc 
dnnks and cocktails. Sweets are often taken between meals 


.All this represents an aicragc of at least 1,342 hours 
spent at actual eating A much longer time is occupied in 
attempting to digest what has been eaten On the basis 
of a six-hour workmg day, it means that more than the 
equivalent of half a working year is occupied at meals. This 
in itself must convince almost any one that eating, more than 
anything else perhaps, determines what and how we arc 


In preparing a general work on nutrition for popular 
reading, it becomes necessary to reduce scientific terminology 
into the simpler language of everyday conversation, We 
arc attempting this task by bringing together the findings 
and recommendations from the world’s leading research cen- 
tres and nutrition authorities as published in reports bul- 
letins, books, I'ournals, magazines, and other forms. Much 
of the most helpful material has been laid under contribution 
for this purpose 


The original feature in this treatment conricts of the 
arrangement and language in ivhich this matena! is here 
presented 

We have aho attempted to compile a cross section of 
Indian food practices For tlm purpose we have drawTi upon 

tSI V 
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our Indian friends, and the /few available publications on the 
subject of Hmdu and Mohammedan foods.- 

- f * ’ 

,The recipes of Indian dishes have been gleaned from- 
various sources. They are believed to represent a fair e.’c- 
ample of India’s daily food preparations. >It is these foods, 
the methods by which -they are usually prepared, -and the 
meals they “provide, that require some readjusting so as to 
add lacking" elements,, to modify certain cooking methods, 
and ensure' compatibility of foods taken at any given meal. 

Certain diet errors, responsible for many minor and 
serious ailments, are very common practices. ''This' book is 
prepared \rith the hope that it will meet a need as a guide 
to more correct eating for all members of the family 





WHAT SHOULD WE EAT ? 

IfT WAS the great Sir William Osier who gave as 

his opinion that, aside from infections and accidents, go 
per cent ‘of the remaining illness and death is due to 
food faults 

At the very beginning, m considering what we should 
_cat, I shall refer to Sir Robert McCamson’s prime nutri- 
- tional law, which reads* “The right kind of food is the mo!^ 
important single factor in the promotion of health, and 
the wrong kind of food is the mo't important single factor 
in the promotion of disease ” 

Undoubtedly one of the rcalK difficult problems for 
: present generation is that so much of our food no longer 
aches us from the field, garden, or orchard in the normal 
itc as nature prepared it to meet man’s nutriiion.'il need*: 
ich foods arc now ver)' largely collected and taken to the 
rgc commercial centres, where they are altered treated 
recessed, coloured, sulphurated, embalmed adulterated 
rcscr\’ed, pickled, denatured, cooked, stcnlircd pastcunzed. 
jcprivcd of their mo^t vital elements and whatever i^ left 
which will stand long transportation and keep indefinite!), 
this is sold to us in place of the original thing which nature 
organized as food Such denatured substanca® arc no longc 
good food materials, and will not ®atisfactonlv substitute for 
natural food 

The eating process is dcfinitch dcsig-icd to meet ccr- 
tain'rccurring physical needs brought about through loss of 
body substance in almost exact daily proportio" There- 
fore our eating practices should be govcnicd b\ the nature 
of these lost substances and need for replacements Food 
to be real food, must provide suitably for ibcsc necessities 
But a great transformation must take place 1 .fore these food 
materials become part of our living bodies 

We shall first attempt in an easy manne- to f. mifianze 
ourselves with the several materials of v hich our bodies arc 
romnosed Let us tr\' to visualize these as the chr’U ren,;- 

rn 
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- fiizcs them after animal or man has been reduced to the 
elements of earth from which he was organized. , 

If we^placed these materials on a table there would Be: 
Eight pounds of lime or calcium; four pounds 'of charcoal, 
or carbon; one teacupful table salt; one teacupful assorted 
minerals, as phosphorus, potassium, sulphur, chlorine, mag- 
nesium, manganese, etc ; a small bit of iron; ai'ew drops of 
iodine; traces of gold, silver, aluminium, and other rare 
metals; four pails of water. ' , - ' 

Not much to look at, and when these minerals are dis' 
solved in the water, we get the impression that man, unor- 
ganized, is a very dirty solution. 

As gold and silyer are necessary for maintaining com- 
mercial life, so are iron, copper, calcium, phosphorus, iodine, 
and ,the other minerals necessary to maintain the organic 
■corrimunity life of the human frame 

In addition to these essential minerals, diere must be 
a small quantity of some eighteen other building materials 
known as .amino-acids, which cannot be obtained in a free ' 
state, and mus^ therefore, be derived from organized pro- 
tein, or leafy, vegetable foods; also six or more less .tangibl_e 
.substances called vitamins. 

Other food articles are fat for padding, cushioning, 
and insulating, and carbohydrates, consisting of starch and 
sugar for producing heat and force to operate the human 
machine. , ' ' 

These arc the food substances out of which the body- 
is built and by means of which it is maintained in hcaliii 
and repair. - ^ 

The difference between this crude collection of bazaar 
materials, as we have arranged them on the table, and or- 
ganized, living man, is brought, about by the operation of 
a Vital force which converts the inorganic into the organic, 
first converting these into the organic colloids of plant life, 
tlien into the higher organization of man 

This living principle is the indispensable something 
without which there can be no organization either of plant, . 
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The question wU Undoubtedly anse, Hou'is,one to - 
provide fresh, raw, salad vegetables during all the year in 
India? I recognize the real difficulty, and have a' partial 
remedy to suggest ' During-Jbe really* scarce time of ' year, ' 
it is possible ,to, have fresh, homegrown,’ leafy vegetables by 
grosnng these vegetables irt. a senes of boxes These boxes 
are to be "seeded at such intervals as to provide a constant 
supply of tender, leafy s^ad at the desirable stage. Do not 
wait for the leaves to mature, but-^ use while" still young 
and tender. 

\ 

- IlUPORTAKCE OF ReSIINERALIZING ThE SoIL 

The vital energies so essential for operation of the hu- 
man body are mostly derived from our ‘foods The food 
must obtain them from the mineral content of the sod in 
which the food is grown. If the soil has not been correctly 
replenished by a well-balanced 'fertilizer, then the, food ' 
grown in that soil will be deficient as a source of vital eneigy. 

It may look like a carrot, or spina'ch, or’ caEbage, or rice, 
or- wheat, but still lack in tiie normal constituents which 
such a food should contain or provide. 

Foods grown in different parts of the country \vith dif- 
fering soil conditions, will be quite different in energy 
values, although they may look exactly alike. This mat- 
ter of correct soil nutrition, or' fertilizing, needs to be much 
better understood in India than it is at present Your box ■ 
or garden grown vegetables, under correct mineral treat- 
ment p{ the soil, can serve you as a health builder and a 
life preserver Write to the Government Agricultural De- 
partment for information -about correct fertilizer for 'your 
soil requirement. - ' ' . 

Let us now go back to the first part 'of McCarris'on’s 
law, and inquire what constitutes the right kind of food and 
hoiv it is obtained. ’ 

-This is bwt ansi\ered by -outlining a daily, balanced 
ration in a convenient formula comprehending everything 
necescan' for satisfactory nutrition, for maintaining life, 
growth, health,' reistance to infections, and reproduction 
This outline is based on normal health requirements, and 
would need to bemiodifi'ed m abnormal health '■ ' 



WiiAT Should We Eat’ n 

Such a balanced daily ration would need to contain 
approximately the following' articles and quantities Please 
note carefully the different items of this food grouping: 

One half to one seer milk 

One kind of fresh, ripe, uncooked, seasonable fniit 

One uncooked, fresh, green, leafy -vepctahlL 

Two water-cooked (preferably steamed), green, leafy vcgclablcs 

One cooked tuber \cgctahlc 

Eiglit ounces of bread or cliapaUes, made of wliolc-whcat, uiKiftcd, 
unprocessed, and, if possible, home milled flour 

Two ounces fat in the form of either cnam, butter, pher, or oil 

Four onmes of one kind of complete protein food, Kckrlcd from 
one of the follow ing sources acrording to iiuinidual preferenre or 
religious custom Curd of milk, cheese, soya beans nut* eggs, or 
for non vegetarians, flsh, fowl, or meat 

X 

These foods may be divided into Two or three daiK 
meals as desired 

There is little danger of overeating of fruit and green 
vegetables The more of these the belter The remaining 
foods of this group arc different, and need to be kept within 
the indicated quantity, otherwise they arc apt to produce 
various problems. 

If dal constitutes an important source for tlic protein 
factor, then it is essential tliat a liberal quantitx of milk 
or green, leafy vegetables be added to compensate for tin 
deficiency of the protein in dal 

The essentials of any sound diet as showm by Sir Robert 
McCarnson are milk, fresh raw fruits, and green vegetables 
If these arc habitually lacking, there is real danger, if thev 
constitute an abundant part of the regular diet, they proxidc 
for safety. 

What xvc have here suggested as essential foods, repre- 
sent the normal requirements of every human being It is 
a sad fact that there arc many millions who, from poverty, 
depression, or other reasons, .ire receiving only pan of the 
foods listed. This docs not alter the facts of nutritional 
and health requirements 

We must continue bj co-opcralivc, constnictivc, and 
educational efforts to improve the conditions of mankind 
until the actual nutntional necessities for life and health arc 
known and axailablc to all 



NATURAL FOOD 

/ 

Wn former times, before the age of indigestion, 
acidosis, refined processed foods, and deficiency diseases, man 
ate his food in a more natural state as provided by orchard, 
field, and garden When thus .eaten in its natural state, 
food, as assembled and organized in the growing process, 
contained all the wonderful sixteen minerals, seven vitamins, 
and whatever else is necessary to life and health _ 

Nature still prepares her food in the same old way 
There has been no change. Man removes essential facton > 
from his food, becomes ill in consequence, and then he tnes 
to make up for the removed factors by eating' and drink- 
ing s>'nthefic idtamins, inorganic minerals, wheat germs at 
fancy prices, and bran by the tablespoonful How perfectly 
absurd the whole process! Why do we allow ourselvK to 
be, made into such guinea-pigs? 

- It should always be remembered that health is nothing 
else than a body containing and receiving every necessary 
factor from food, drink, and air Such a body is in a state 
of health When food, drink, or air fail to supply one or 
several of the essential body elements, that body is deficient 
The degree of deficiency and its duration determine the 
extent of the body’s disease. 

Health is a state of body, not something supplied as 
medicine, treatment, or, by any other means The one cer- 
tain way of' producing and maintaining the normal health 
state is to provide the foods as nature prepares them for 
the purpose of satisfactory body building, functioning, 
and repair 

As chairman to an ordinary meeting of the Royal 
Society, of Arts, Sir Maurice Healey stated. “We arc 
gradually coming to the conclusion that the relation between 
soul and body is perhaps a little more' intimate than has 
formerly been recognized We are beginning to realize, 
too, that our souls do not benefit from causing discomfort 
to other people’s bodies, nor mdeed from causing a primary 
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discomfort to our own In all things, balance and modera- 
tion arc the key-note — it is impossible for the mental and 
spintuni parts of man to fulfil their appointed purposes if 
we neglect the third and very important part — our body — 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, Dec 24, i 037 s P- ^53 

Balancixc the Diet 

There is a biological way of eating even the nght kind 
of food As Sir Maunce states, “Balance and moderation 
arc the key-note.” This is constantly being emphasized by 
every advance in nutnuonal study. For physical and men- 
tal soundness there must be balance in the several essential 
food elements. 

The proportional requirement of the daily food pro- 
vision for an adult person as advocated b> the more pro- 
gressive students of nutrition is 10 per cent protein, 10 per 
cent fat, 40 per cent carbohydrate, and 40 per cent vege- 
tables and fruits, also bran and agar-agar puddings for 
roughage and bulk. 

Protein Protein is one of the essential food elements, 
but the amount needed being comparative!) small, there is 
little danger of deficiency, the important matter being to 
obtain a satisfactory quality. This, for India, is best pro- 
vided by milk, milk curds, an egg, an ounce of soya beans, or 
a small handful of nuts Any of these, if eaten as part of 
otherwise satisfactor)' meatless meals, wall supply a good 
quality protein Obscrv.ation has 'shown that even the po- 
tato, cabbage, beet, parsnip, carrot, and pumpkin contain 
a substantial amount of good quality protein 

If the varying fuel requirement for heal and energy 
is provided by ample carbohydrates and fats, then the protein 
requirement remains quite uniform regardless of the type 
of work Dr. Rose says 

“Muscles do not ‘break down’ in exercise, rather they 
tend to ‘build up,’ or increase in sue and strength, and thus 
to store protein in their own structure rather than use up 
what they have Accordingly, the actual requirement for 
protein in the diet is comparatively independent of the 
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amount of physical exertion, . and remains fairly constant, 
whether the individual be leading a sedentary life in an of- 
,fice, or the strenuous life of an out-door worker.” — “Feed- 
" ing the Family” p. yo. - ' ^ 

On the other hand, the heed for fuel foods, as c&rbo- 
\ , hydrates and fats, will vary* with the kind and amount' of 
. work being done ‘ 

For a non-vegetarian it is advisable to adopt the prac- 
tice of limiting the quantity of animal protein foods (meat, 
fibh, fowl, eggs) to not more than four -ounces altpr 
gether, daily. ' ' 

Vegetanans who denve their proteins from pukes (da/, 
be^, lentik) should nof exceed four ounces daily, but 
should add to this .about two .ounces of milk curd or egg, 
and a liberal supply of green leafy_ vegetables. Four or pos- 
sibly five ounces is. all the dal that can actually be digested 
daily. Any excess above this quantity produces trouble in 
the digestive canal, and depletes-the .body of reserve alkalines 
Another fact about protein foods is "that they require 
.vitamins A and B Jor their digestion. Therefore a liberal 
supply of green leafy vegetables, some of them raw, is re- 
quired. The more protem food taken, the more green leafy 
vegetables are required. Most people are deficient in their 
use of green vegetables as compared'' to their protein 
consumption. .. ; ' ^ 

Other sources of high quality protein are freshly laid 
eggs, cheese, and milk curds Nuts are not -an exclusive 
protein, but > they . contain sufficient of this, nitrogenous 
' matenal to make a substantial contribution toward the pro- 
tean requirement - - , 

Carbohydrates. Farinaceous or starchy foods, as rice, 
chapattes, ra^i, cholam, maize, oats, potatoes, and macaroni, 

‘ are designed by .nature ‘as stores of latent heat available for 
use after these foods have been transformed by the digestive 
process into a more easily oxidizable form of carbohydrate 
- A normal limited body temperature (denved from 
fannaceous or carbohydrate foods) indicates a limited re- 
quirement for heat-producing foods in the daily diet Ac- 
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cording to the more liberal diet schedules, jen to t«cKe 
ounces of carbohydrate food a day Avould represent an am- 
ple ration for the average-sized mdmdual Less of this t)pe 
of food, AVith proportionate increase of vegetables and fruits, 
would probably be of definite advantage for persons of 
sedentar)^ life 

" Cereal starches arc undoubtediv a good source for heat 
calories, but it is also recognized that they leave a greater 
amount of acid ash than arty other class of foods oxidized 
within the body. Therefore a warning mast be sounded 
against over-liberality in their use. 

McCarnson states (“Food,” p 39), ‘Wiicn there is 
too much carbohydrate in the food, which is a \ci-> com- 
mon fault of Indian diets, a lot is left over in the intestine, 
where it ferments and produces gas and irritating acids ” 

Digestive efficiency svill be encouraged by selecting 
only one land of concentrated starchy food to be taken with 
any meal It is not advisable to take bread and rice, or 
bread and macaroni, or bread and potatoes, at the 'ame meal. 
Either one of these concentrated starcln foods is sufficient 
when taken as part of the meal together with other food, 
as leafy vegetables, dal, or tuber vegetables, and milk 

Fats. Such fats as cream, butter, ghcc, or oils may 
constitute two ounces of the total for carbohydrates and 
fats Butter ts the best fonn of fat 



VITAMINS 

■ S CIENCE has been , making discovenes of funda- 
mentals essential for human progress. .Nothing in this wealth 
of discoveries has been mate spectacular than isolating those 
food factors to which has been given the name, “vitamin.” 

.. The factor or factors called vitamins A, B, C, -D, E, really ‘ 
mean that certain particular types of food have the prop- 
erty of promoting normal organic functioning and of help- 
ing to restore the health state when we arc ill They are 
able to do this better than an5^hmg else known to us in the 
whole ihedical pharmacopeia 

Foods that supply 'these indispensable factors must be 
provided in ample quantity. They- are chiefly as folloivs: 

Vitamin A is obtained from butter, cream, green vege- 
tables, carrots, and tomatoes. 

Vitamin B, from fruit juices, green vegetables, 
bran, yeast. 

Vitamin C, from fresh fruit and vegetables, tomato, 
turnip, cabbage To make certain of obtaining suflicient 
vitamin C, it is advisable frequendy to provide orange or 
tomato at suitable times. 

Vitamin D, from butter, green vegetables, and from 
' exposing the skin of the body to sun rays 

Vitamin E, from most foods, '■ but particularly 
wheat germ. 

Mineral and vitamin - balance will be assured if fresh 
fruit and vegetables, wth milk, constitute a liberal part of 
the daily food- intake. 

Nature has so arranged "the minerals in organic combi- 
nation, that It IS only necessary to make certain of providing 
foods rich in calcium (milk), phosphorus (spinach, egg 
yolk, or pulses), and iron (green leafy \cgetablcs), to en- 
sure including all the other required minerals For this 
' reason, milk, greens, and fruits daily, with occasional egg 
yolks, entire cereals, and pulses, wiU satisfy man’s min- 
eral needs 
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Acid and Alkau Foods - 

Acidralkaline balance of one part acid-ash-forming 
food to four parts alkaline-ash food will be obtained if fruits 
and vegetables constitute four fifths of the total daily food 
ration This is where care in selecting and proportioning 
will prove to be the pnee of unproved health 

On the basis of alkali and acid values, all our foods 
arc di\idcd into two groups The alkah-forming foods arc 
the fruits and vcgetaliles IVith few exceptions, all other 
foods may be considered as aad-forming Therefore, fruits 
and vegetables should form a considerable portion of the 
daily food mtakc 


Acid-Formtng 


Tisli 

Fowl 

Flcsli foods of oil 


kinds 

Eegs 

Clicosc 

Cereals (wheat, oats, 


nee, corn) 
Bread 


Chajmti 


Legumes, dal 
Nuts 

Refined sugar 

Rhubarb 

Succls 

Confectionery 

Cliocolaic 

Lard 

Hydrogenated oils 
('offee and tea 


Alri'hobc Iji.\engts 
Fruits in 'yrups 
riavoured soda 
w Iters 

Milk (when boiled) 
Milk puddings 
Priid and g/icc 
rnokid foods 


Creen leafy icgc 
tables 
Cablnge 
Asp iragu> 

Beets 

Carrots 

Cnulifioner 

Celery 

riiriiiiibcrs 

Marrow 

OIncs (ripe) 

Apples 

Apricot* 


Alkali-Formtng 


llanjiias (when ibor* 
oughly ripe, atith 
skin spotted in 
lirown) 

Cherries 

Currants 

Dates 

Figs 

Or.apcs 

Onions 

Peas (when fresh 
green) 

Poiatoe* 


I’liiiipkin* 

Radi*'hcs 

Spinarb 

loniatoc* 

Ni irly all fruits 

I emon juice 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pi ars 

Prunes 

Ml Ion 

Milk (when nn 
rooked) 

Whey 
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FLESH, FOODS 

NIAIAlJ flesh IS still considered" hy man) as the 
most important article of diet This idea is often accepted 
ivithout -question, or without a thought that if can be 
seriously challenged A careful consideration of the sub- 
ject, however, will soon show that in addition to its known 
nutntive values, there are dangers 'and after-effects which' 
consijderably detract from its position as a superior food 
substance ' - - - , 

- The' first danger iri the use of meat as a regular article 
of diet is an excessive consumption of protein -above the 
actual requirements for tissue reconstruction.' has al- 
ready been point^' out, this places upon, the liver and kid- 
neys an undesirable tax, as all excess of pfotem must be 
reduced to uric acid 'before it can be ehminated. There 
being no provision 'ior storing excess 'of- protein or its di- 
gestive products, the, presence of 'these in the blood is a 
definite harm untit it can be eliminated This floodmg of 
the system with an excess of by-products leads to early im- 
pairment of the vital functions 'concerned svith takmg care 
of the ej^ccss ' , - • 

The next danger, from ti flesh diet,lies in the readi- 
ness with which flesh foods undergo decomposition and 
putrefaction" - ' ' 

There are myriads of germs constantly present in the 
human intestines These, germs are divided into two classes 
— fermentation, and putrefaction or ^poison-forming germs. 
The action of these latter germs gives rise to. the veiyv of- 
fensive smell emanating from a vdead animal. When these 
same germs feed. upon 'animal flesh in the human intestines 
they ^ve rise to such highly poisonous toxins as ' skatol, 
indol, pyrrhol .Some of these closely resemble the’ venom 
of snakes and are capable of producing grave and distress- 
ing S)unptoms 

..Through the use of meat the growth of these putre- 
factive germs is greatly-encouraged, ^ving nse to very of- 
fensive stools, which indicate intestinal intoxication 

TW3 
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■“To make matters wors<^ flesh foods are mclmcd to in- 
duce constipation ivith a retention of these foul substances 
m the- body The result of constipation, wth a bowel laden' 
with putrescent matter, is colitis, so-called biliousness, 
gastrids, — or, frequently, mflammation of the gall duct with 
formation df gallstones, — and appendicitis Nature under- 
takes to relieve the blockade by absorbing and sucking up ‘ 
into the blood as ihuch of the soluble. bow'cl content as pos- 
sible, and eliminating these by way' of the lungs, kidneys, 
and skin 

Through the absorption of these intestinal* toxinsVinto 
the blood, all the tissues of the body' arc bathed in this 
poison-dcfllcd stream Thus what normally is a true river 
of life becomes ja source of disease and early death 

This poison-saturated condition of the body is known 
as auto-intoMcation, and the (3iaractcri&tic symptoms arc 
a coated tongue, a sallow' complexion, large circles around 
the eyes, the appearance of brown spots on "the hands or 
other parts (the so-called liver spots), offensive breath and 
perspiration, putrid stools, thin, inelastic parchmcnt-likc 
■ skin, dullness of mind, mental irritability' or depression vnth- 
out apparent cause, cold hands and feet, perspiration of 
, the hands and feet, chronic headache, attacks of migraine 
or sick headache, these, and a score of other sy-mploms, are 
indications of chronic poisoning^ By prompt attention at 
tliis stage it is possible to prevent the development of the 
later more serious conditions, such as hardening of the ar- 
teries, Bright’s disease vnth albumin and casts in the urine, 
or apoplexy vrith paralysis 

It is well to remember that such symptoms of auto- 
intoxication do not appear until the mechanism of the body 
for destroying and eliminating poisons has already become 
impaired and is .failing to accomplish the designed purpose. 
Therefore, tlie appearance of symptoms indicating auto- 
intoxication should receive serious attention 

The ill effects of a flesh diet may not be immediately 
realized, but this must not be taken as evidence that it is 
doing no harm Few can be made to believe that it Ls the 
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“meat they have eaten.- ,which is largely responsible for 
physical degeneracy, and that they may die of disease 
wholly due to a flesh diet, while the rc^ cause is not sus- 
pected by themselves or by others. 

Disease Among Animals 

Those who use' flesh foods hnow little of what' they 
are eatmg Often if they" could see the animals while liv- 
.ing and know their condition, -they would turn from the 
flesh with loathing. People are continually eating flesh 
that is filled with tubercular, cancerous, and other germs 
Many contract' disease from this 'source. Animals are 
actu^ly taken to market and sold 'for food when they are 
so diseased, that their owners fear to keep them longer. 

In his book, “Sanitation in India,” Dr. Turner, former,^ 
Health Officer of Bombay, saj's: “Tuberculosis is a very 
vdd^pread disease in man and animals; it is very common 
in cattle and poultry.” “Comparative statistics show that 
the disease occurs in cattle i6 to 25 per cent. Birds arc 
specially susceptible, the disease causing great mortality m 
hens, geese, turkeys, and pheasants Most wild animals arc' 
susceptible.” Referring to 'the reastivc power these germs ^ 
possess to survive the usual treatment of flesh in its prepara- 
tion for food, he says* “Their resistance is considerable and 
they can- retam their vitality outside the body for a con- 
siderable time. Salting and smoking do not kill therri. They 
resist the gastric juice for six Hours, and a temperature of 
three degrees C for three hours, and drying and putrefac- 
tion for a very long time, even months ” ' 

Cattle taken from green pastures 'are driven many 
weary miles over hot plains and dusty roads, often deprived 
of food and water for hours; exhausted and feverish they 
are driven to their death. Hesh under such condiuons is 
saturated with tissue poisons and wholly unfit for human 
consumpuon. - ' _ 

The tissues of swine swarm \vith parasites. These ani- 
mals are scavengers, and this is the only, use they are fit 
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to «!crvc. It is impossible for the flesh of any lix-ing creature 
to be wholesome when filth is its natural element, and when 
it feeds upon every detestable thing. Never should their 
flesh be eaten by human beings. Trichinosis is a disease 
contracted by the use of infected swine’s flesh, the disease 
being due to a little worm found in the flesh of swine. In 
man it produces an acute condition which may be mis- 
taken for rheumatic or even cntcnc fever. 

In many places fish become so contaminated vwth the 
filth on which they feed as to be a cause of disease when 
eaten This is especially so when fish come in contact with 
the sewage of large cities Fish, after feeding on the drains 
from cities, may pass into distant waters, and may be caught 
where the water is fresh and pure. Thus, when used as food, 
they may bring disease and even death on those who 
do not suspect the danger. 

The relation of effect to cause is certainly indicated 
by the almost pro rala increase of diseases like tuberculosis 
and cancer among men, and such food animals as cattle, 
poultry, and fish It is highly unsafe to depend upon ani- 
mal flesh as a source of protein food AVc should become 
more familiar with the use of grains, nuts, fruits, and vege- 
tables, because these, when prepared with milk and eggs, 
provide a far better and cleaner diet than animal flesh 

For individuals so situated that they cannot adopt an 
entire non-flesh diet, it is well to know that the actual daily 
protein requirement is amply supplied by less than four 
ounces of meat, or fish, or fowl, preferably at the mid-day 
meal, or bv two eggs in the morning. Fish and fowl must 
be included in the same class as meat, their effects being 
the same. 



THE NURSINC CHILD 

* ' HE mother who is nursing her baby should have 
a thoroughly well-balanced diet, as required for a healthy 
adult The child ^ will receive about twenty-eight ounces 
of mother’s milk in twenty-four hours "(ah ounce of mother’s 
milk equals, on an average, twenty -clones), or a 'total of 
560 calories Unless this fuel food is to be withdrawn from 
the mothers reser\'e, itymust be provided in addition to the 
normal food requirements for the''m6ther ''This additional 
caloric value should be derived from milk, .green vegetables', 
fruit, and egg yolk t 

The- child fed on mother’s milk has a nauch better 
prospect for a long and healthy life than has the child .who 
is artificially fed This child will normally gmn in weight 
eight ounces a week during the early months;- after that.- 
about four ounc^ a week , ’ . , 

i ^ 

The feeding schedules which have found most universal ' 
acceptance are* ' . 


. Number of 
feedings a day 


First three months 


Fourth to tenth month 


Eleventh to twelfth month 


Hours of feedmg 
AM PM 

2:00 ' ■ 2-00 
6*00 6 00 

10.00 , lOiOO 


C-00 

10.00 

V 7.00 
10:00 


2-00 

6:00 

10 : 00 . 

2:00 
6 00 - 


About' the fifth month it is time to mtroduce orange 
juice as a source of vitamin C, given in very small doses at 
first, and diluted- ivith equal parts of boiled or distilled water . 
In two or three weeks the quantity of orange or tomato 
juice may be gradually increased to one tablespoonful; later, 
to two tablespoonfuls, and continued so during the first year 

At six months, it is well for the breast-fed baby to have 
the addition, once during- the day, of a teaspoonful "of well- 
» - ,[221 
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cooked ccrcal jelly, gradually inci eased to one tablcspoonful 
During the seventh and eight month, there ma) be added a 
teaspoon of cooked vegetable “Juice The best for the purpose 
arc spinach and carrots Increase to one tablcspoonful 

At the beginning of the ninth month, it is time to in- 
troduce vegetable pulp, which, after cooking, ha'; been put 
through, a sieve to remove the coarsei particles, also a bit 
of stale dry crust on which to cheu for e\erci‘:c and for 
dcyeloping the jaw muscles 

With the advent of the tcntli month, coiv s milk will 
now be added gradually and breast feedings reduced ac- 
cordingly. 

The eleventh-month feeding has been outlined h\ one 
.authority as follows 

' . “ 7 00 AM -Eight ounces w-arm cow's milk 
~ “ 9 00 A M . Two tablespoons orange juice 

“10 00 AM Two tablespoons looked ccrcal jell), 
with iw’o ounces, of warm coin's milk over it six ounces of 
milk to drink, a small piece of toast 

“2 00 P.M One-half cup scgclablc soup (two table- 
spoons strained pulp and nulk), or milk and vegetable given 
separately, half a small baked potato with. a little butter, 
one teaspoon of egg yolk (ma^ be scn'cd on bread crumb;; 
or potato), one tablespoon pulp and juice of mild fniit (as. 
papaya) , one slice toast or rwicback 

"‘(i-oo P.M Two tablespoons cooked cereal jelly witli 
two ounces warm milk over it; si\ ounces warm cow’s milk 
to dnnk, one slice of bread ftv\o to four da\’s oldl. or toa';t 
with a little butter ’* ^ 


ARTIFtCIAL FEEDING 


Jr OR babies requinng artificial feeding there is noth- 
ing to take the place of milk. The problem presented is how 
best to adapt cow’s milk, to the digestive capacity of the 
human infant. 


The quantity of milk to supply the daily protein re- 
quired is one and one-half ounces of milk to a pound of the 
baby’s weight Sugar of milk^ or Dextri-maltose fnot table 
sugar), is added in suitable quantity to provide carbohydrate 
for. heat and energ)' production Water is also added to 
the milk. 

The folio-wing feeding schedule, worked out by author- 
ities^ and published in “Save the Babies,” by the American 
Medical Association, will be found of real assistance in de- 
ciding how to pr^are artifidal feedings during the first 
twelve months' - - - ' ' 

First and Second Davs: Three ouncK of milk, seven 
ounces of water;- boil briskly for one minute: add, half a 
teasDoon of milk sugar*’; cool quickly and divide into six 
feedinsp The baby may .not take all of any feedmg. Dis- 
card what is left each time. 


' Third and Fourth Days' Four ounces of milk, eight 
ounces of water, t^vo teaspoons of milk sugar^; boil one 
minute; cool and divide into six feedings 

Fifth to Seventh Days: Five ounces of rriilk, ten 
tounccs of water, one -and a half tablespoons of milk sugar; 
boil one minute; cool and divide into six feedings 

Eighth, Day to End. of First Month: Beginning with 
five ounces of milk, ten ounces of water, and one and a half 
tablcspoojis of milk sugar, increase the milk by half an 
ounce every three days,- the water by one ounce every four 
da-ys, and the milk sugar by half a tablespoonful at the end 
of the third week. 


*Dp3clrMnalJo«ie may be rabstiltited for the milk en^r. It aprors 
better vrilh fome babies. Beins sliehth Iipht^r in iveipbt than milk 
sugar tbe amounts specified inuct be inrrea«ecl in tbe proportion of 
one teasponnful to each lablespoonfiil of milk sugar 
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Second to End of Fourth Month' At the end of the 
first month the baby will be getting approximately nine 
ounces of milk, fifteen ounces of water, and tivo tablespoons 
of milk sugar divided into six feedings Now add a tca- 
spoonful of orange juice daily, midway betveen the two 
morning /feedings Increase the milk by half an ounce every' 
four days, and milk sugar by half a tablcspoonful e\er\'' 
two weeks, and the orange juice by one tcaspoonful ever)' 
month; decrease the water by half an ounce ever)' tivo 
weeks At the. beginning of tfic fourth month the number 
of feedings may be decreased to five, or the six feedings may 
be continued another month 

Fifth to End of Seventh Month At the end of the 
fourth month the baby will be getting approximately twentj- 
onc ounces of milk, twelve ounces of water, and four and 
a half tablespoons of milk sugar, divided into five feedings, 
also one tablespoon of orange juice between the tvKO morn- 
ing feedings Now increase the milk by half an ounce 
every two weeks, make no change in the milk sugar In- 
crease the orange juice by one tcaspoonful cicrj' month. 
.At the beginning of the sixth month give two teaspoons 
of cereal felly, one of these before the 10 00 am feeding, 
the other before the 6 00 p m feeding Increase this bi two 
tcaspoonfuls once a month By the middle of the sixth 
month give a crust of bread to munch before the 10 00 a m 
feeding At the beginning of the sc\'cnth month gi\c one 
tcaspoonful of strained green vegetable juice (prcfcrablv 
spinach, though carrot or slightly cooked cabbage wull do) 
just before the 2:00 pm feeding One tcaspoonful of egg 
yolk may be mixed ivith the orange juice at this time (or 
one tcaspoonful of cod-liver oil may be administered instead) 

Eighth to End of Eleventh Month' At the end of the 
seventh month the baby will be getting approximately twent)- 
six ounces of milk, nine ounces of ivater, and four and a 
half toblespoons of orange juice midivav betiveen two morn- 
ing feedings; two tablespoons of cereal jelly (half of this at 
the 10*00 AM feeding, the other half with the 6 *00 pm 
feeding) each time with a little milk feeding poured o\cr 
it; a dry crust of bread to munch once a day, and one tea- 
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bpoonful of strained vegetable juice at the 2:00 pm- feed- 
ing; one teaspoonful of egg yolk or ~cod-liver oil. "Now 
increase' the 'milk_by half an ounce every ten days, deo'ease 
the "water bv half an ounce ever\' two weeks; increase the 
orange j'uice by- one teaspoonful every month, the, cereal 
jelly by t^vo teaspoonfuls every^ month, use the strained 
pulp as3vell as juice of green vegetable and increase by one 
teaspoonful each month At the tenth month begin to de- 
crease the milk_ sugar by half a tablespoonful every ' tivo 
weeks ' 

= Beginning of Twelfth Movih By' this time-whole milk 
can be given and the schedule already outhned for Ae breast- 
fed baby can be adopted / , . ' 


x* - ■> 




FOOD FOR GROWTH 


Two Years of Age The average weight at tuo yea 
IS about twenty-nine to thirty pounds One quart of nu 
,is the chief food This should be supplemented by grcc 
vegetable pulp which, after conservative cooking, is passe 
through a strainer to remove the coarser fibres, al«o or 
half to one ounce of well cooked and strained cereals Tl 
latter part of the year straining of these foods will not 1: 
necessary. Fruit juices and pulp of fruit are essential F( 
a child who has not been recemng these during earlier per 
ods, it is neccssarj’ to begin with a small quantit} an 
gradually increase to two or three tablcspopnfuls at a fet c 
ing Yolk of an egg may be given three times weekK 

Important and often life-long food habit*- are fomit 
during these early penods Let the food be Minple 
prepared, and given in a way to avoid dtslikts oi finicl- 
eating habits from developing The less appreciated foot 
may need to be given first, and thus take ad\ant.»ct of tl; 
normal desire for food 

A frequent basis for trouble in later years is o\ei-fc<t 
ing, too fiequent meals, eating between meals, the iicc - 
table sugar in milk, giving of sweets, puddings, and otht 
complicated deslics Keep the food very simple and hcl 
the child develop a liking for natural, unspiced foods 

T/iird and Fourth Years A nonnal child at the ap 
of three and four )cars ivill w’eigh from thirl) -fi\c to thirti 
eight pounds The protein needs arc met b\ three protei 
caloncs to a pound of weight Energs requirements ai 
about thirty-seven caloncs a pound These .are deriie 
from starch, natural sugar, and fat fpodc 

There should now be three regular meals and nothin 
but plenty of water between Meals should be simple, bi 
food varied in its preparation and sen ing so as to a\oi 
monotony 

Tlic quart of milk a das is still the b.isic food 'flu 
innv he astd in part for making sarious soup' imiket c 
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in preparing certain cereal dishes Use well-cooked whole 
cereals, including welljaaked ala bread with butter, or crisp - 
chapaties. ' 

Steamed or baked vegetables, also raw -and stewed 
fruits, all provide minerals, vitamins, and useful carbohy- 
drates The yolk of egg three or four times a week, and 
occasionally a whole egg, should not be neglected during 
these years 

Fifth Ho Seventh Tears ' Each stage in the child’s de- 
velopment represents important nutritional phases and prob- 
lems calUng for watchful care on the part of the parents 
responsible for' feeding this unfolding human organism. 

The -age period we are now considering witnesses many 
new experiences and adventures as a result of the child’s 
broader activities in social contacts, play, and possibly school 
attendance. AH this excitement and strain upon the nerv-- 
ous system emphasizes' the need for continued carefulnea 
in the type of food provided, food combinations a£' meals, 
and time of eating. The 'health, nervous stability, and di- 
gestive efficiency of the future adult arc now being devel-' 
oped. Food and feeding' practices, now more than ever, are 
determirung factors for the life ahead. 

' The average weight and energy calories required for 
this age period are given as follows: 

Year Weight in pounds Calorics a pound 

- {for medium height) 

Fifth 41 ' . 3M8 

Sixth ' 37 

Seventh 50 34-36 

This being a period of quite rapid gro%vth, three or 
four protein calories to a pound of body weight will be re- 
quired. This is best provided by a quart of rralk and one 
egg each dav. The impression that meat is necessary for the 
growing child is unfounded. While meat undoubtedly 
provides a good quahty of protein, it is poor in minerals, 
providing no calcium, and is very poor in vitamins AL*!© 
meat encourages intestinal putrefaction. While meat supplies 
protein, it has other undesirable, unbalancing effects 
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The foods containing materials essential for gro\vth and 
body building arc milk, eggs, whole cereals, and good whole- 
wheat bread with butter, green vegetables, root vegetables, 
fruits, and some additional thin cream 

Sweets, condiments, tea and coffee, and cocoa should 
be avoided, as the child is much better without such 
stimulants 

Eighth to Twelfth Tears At this age the diet is gradu- 
ally enlarged, but should not contain complicated mixtures 
of foods Nor should the child be given foods which liavc 
been cooked in oils or fats. 

Milk is still the food around which the daily menus 
arc built The daily quart of milk should be used in part for 
making various delicious vegetable and pulse soups, also in 
preparing simple puddings 

The additional protein for body-building purposes ina> 
be provided, as milk curds, entire eggs, and a more liberal 
supply of green leafy vegetables, from which arc obtained 
the essential amino-acids for protein constniction Our at- 
tention has of late been directed to the need for satisfactory 
protein, by w'hlch is meant milk curds, meat, and eggs 
Sufficient cmpTiasis has not been placed upon the fact that 
all protein is constructed from the amino-acid-building 
blocks derived from green leafy vegetables These green 
leafy foods should be carefully prepared and sened both 
raw and cooked so as to encourage a reksh for them Their 
value is not only as body builders but also as health and 
resistance builders Much more giccn leafy foods arc 
advisable 

For breakfast, serve cereals and milk whole- wheat 
bread with butter, with such fruits as dates, figs, raisins 
and wcll-ripcncd bananas The dates should be thoroughlj 
w'ashed in \vatcr sufficiently hot to loosen and ramme the 
tough skins For lunch some form of appetizing milk soup, 
vegetables, both underground tubers and overground leaf) 
vanct>', ma) be used Eggs go well with the vegetables 
Raw' vegetables, like shredded lettuce or grated carrot?, 
arc ncccsaiy' for their vitamins Amonc families usinc 
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, At ^ 'iyZZHs 

A-2P ■ 

BA1SE5 riEAD /nOMENttftliy 
RE5T5 0N KNEES, ABDOMEH 

CHESr, FOREAR/ftS, HEAD 

* ' ••• 

At 3 WeeMr 

LIFTS HEAO^ SUSTAINEOIX 
RESTS ON FOREARMS 

At y2 \/eetes- _ ' 

— "Q \ 

rotates legs OUrsyARDLY 
At’’/ 3 ’'i/ZZMs 

■ ■ ’lifts head ERECT 

RAISES UPPER CHEST 

• •• 

At 20 v/eeAi 

PESTS MOMENTARILV 

ON abdomen and chest 

• •• 

At QA '^ZZffS 

PESTS ON THIGHS, ABDOMEN, 
CHEST AND HANDS - 

At QS'WZZttf - 

LIFTS AR/i\ 


- At.Z^-'i/ezMS 

PIVOTS 
At 33 WeeA-s- 

' RESTS ON THIGHS, LOVER 
/ABDOMEN, AND HANDS 

• •• 

At ^6 weztfy 

BACKS UP 

r 

AiA 'it'ee/cf 

ATTAINS 'SITTING ' -■ 

At A3 'ifee^ 

/if- - 

CREEPS 

• •• 

At 52 '^ze/es . 



ACHIEVES S-fAtiOma 


Showing what the normal baby should be able to do 

at vanons ages up. to one year. 

\ 
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meat, this meal ^vould be the best for nitioducing thu; 
type of piotciii into the rhild’<! diet With vegetanans, 
milk curds or cheese, or well-crushed nuts or sova beans, 
may be included for additional satisfactory protein 

The ei'ening meal will be light and easily ditte^tcd if 
confined to milk or simple milk pudding and fruit 

Twelfth to Twenty-fifth Terns The bod\ is reaching 
iLs mature development and full growth Constant and 
htfavy demands are being made upon all bodv energies and 
building materials The internal storms and sticsccs of tliLs 
period may express themselves in \oiacious appetites or 
vagaries as to food desires and dislikes 

Care and guidance are needed, paiticulaiK duriii!? ih^ 
earlier portion of this period, to present damage to diccstnc 
structure and function resulting from cveessne eating im- 
proper combinations unbalanced diet and lark of es- 
sential factors 

^Ve now enter the penod when the food formula ap 
plies as outlined for the adult at the beginning of this stc- 
tion Special preparations arc required to supply satisfactory 
building materials sufficient energy foods, and nerossary 
elements 

Such foods must be coircctly prepared to con.st.rye 
their several milntional values, and appelizinglv scrv’cd so 
that they do not lose then appeal to the hungry young man 
or young yvoman 

For purposes of cmpha.sis yyc again repeat an outlim 
for maintaining a normal daih diet for an adult 
' Onc-half to one seer of milk 

One kind of fresh, iipe, uncooked scasonabit fiiiu 

One uncooked, fresh, green leafy ycgetablc 

Two yyatcr-cooked (preferably steamed) green leafy 
vegetables 

One rooked 'tubei ycgetablc 

Eight ounces of bread or chaf/atics made of in holt- 
wheal, titiMfled unprocessed and if possible hnmt-nnlled 
flour 
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Two ounces fat in the form of either cream, butter, 
ghee, or oil. 

Four ounces of one land of Complete protein food, 
selected from one of the following sources according to in- 
dividual preference or religious custom: Curd of milk, 
cheese, soya beans, nuts, eggs; of for non-vegetarians, fish, 
fowl, or meat 



After the fiftieth year diet is of particular importance. It is then 
that the kidneys and other vital organs fail, and care must be takes 
in ^e selection of foods. 



FOOD FOR FIFTY YEARS AND AFTER 


HAT we call old age has really nothing to do with 
years, but consists of certain physical changes within the 
body As a result of these tissue and organic changes, tiic 
body functions at increasing disadvantage. The mind may 
still be alert and capable of utilizing to advantage the cx- 
pcncncc and knowledge gained during the past half cen- 
tury, but muscle idgour, nen'e force, tissue flcMbility, the 
level of organic functioning, and nutritional capacity have 
dcclmed 

These changes arc accompanied by a slowing down of 
all vital operations. This means that the need for, and 
capacity to, utilize fuel and repan food substances has defi- 
nitely lessened 

Appetite, being largely tlie product of training, prac- 
tice, habit, and mental impression, may still be as keen a-s 
ever. Also there may c\ist the impression that “iiard work” 
demands forced feeding Tliesc would all tend to encourage 
continuing former practices of eating, which must now' be 
altered according to the lessened physical capacity, if trouble 
from overeating ls to be as oidcd 

If at the evening of life there is a tendency to incrca':t 
in weight, this is certain eiidcnce that the food intake is 
more than the organism can utilize It is well for those ad- 
vancing in age to understand that there is less danger from 
undcr-nutritioii than from o\ cr-indulguig 

Trom infancy to senility tlicre arc two processes winch 
openate throughout life but with differing emphasis Tiicse 
arc constniction, or growth, and destruction, or catabolwm 
From birth till the bodv is maimed, the' consiruclw c process 
calls for an ample supply of good building material in the 
fonn of suitable proteins. 

During middle life with its heavy phislial .iciivitio 
lliert IS an c\cn balance maintained for perhaps twenty -fix c 
years, then we enter the period where all constructive efforts 
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are largely suspended and the actual destruction " process 
really dominates this 'period, -until all operations cease. 

- ' For the above reasoli it will ,be 'evident that' from the - 
age of fifty and onward, the heed for building material, as 
protein foods and concentrated starches, has been reduced 
to, the merest trace as compared with earlier needs. The s 
major mistake made by most dderly persons is eating too 
'heavily of concentrated starch and protein foods. Such 
foods^ should be taken veiy spanngly 

As the yeare advance the' food practice must definitely 
rdvert to those foods which were best suited to the earlier 
years of life. Milk with fruit, and yegetables prepared as 
purees, a small amount of w^-pre'pared cereal, and finely 
ground nuts she the easiest to digest, ,and therefore best 
suited for aged persons. All concentrated, 'heavy foods, and 
compUcated, made-up dishes, should be avoided. ' ‘ 

With the breaking down process in the ascendancy dur- 
ing the evening of life,_it also follows that there is more aad 
resiciue to be bound, and buffered with alkalis for elimi- 
nation. J'For this reason, the alkali-ash-fdrming fruits '■and 
vegetables are especially required. All of these facts indicate 
that for the later days of hfe, as for the earlier years, m^, 
suitably sdected and prepared fruits and vegetables, wth 
'a little cereal and the occasional yolk of an eggj represpt 
the ideal old age diet ~ ■ - ' 

Loss of teeth is 'another phase- which necessitates 
selecting and preparing food so it will not require much 
mastication, but ivill be easily digested. Care in provid- 
ing easily digested foods will add greatly to the well-being 
and comfort of the aged person If the citrus iruits, do, not 
agree well, then more must be made of the less acid varieties 
Well-npened bananas, dates from -which the tough outer 
skm has been -removed,- and -seedl^ raisins,: are foods that 
may replace some of the bread mid cereals to advantage. 

- The dnnking of water containing much earthy min- 
erals and salts produces clogging and hardening of die tis- 
sues Therefore, distilled water is best for drinking purposes 
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FOOD COMBINATIONS 

This idea of good -and bad combinations, and of 

learning to separate our food into characteristic meals, as 
fruit meal, carbohydrate ineal, or protein meal, all seems 
very bothersome Why make so much fu^ over food combi- 
nations? If this combimng of coinpatibles is so important, 
why haven’t we heard about it long before this’ . 

-The reason our conscience has not developed a com- 
bination complex at an earlier date is simply that these 
observations had not previously been made It required the 
observations 'of Eijkman to discover vitamins, of McCollum 
to demonstrate the nutritional role of the sixteen food min- 
erals, Chittenden to discover the benefits of a low-protein 
_ diet, McCanison to observe ihe different biological values 
of Indian diets, and Dr Hay to call our attention to the 
value of compatible combinations' All these have been 
developments of recent times. Most of this is still fresh news 
to very many people. - - - 

All of us .have observed that certain meals produce colic, 
bilious headache, vertigo, indigestion, acid or sour -stomach, 
make us very nen'pus and irritable, but we did not 
know why. 

Now we are given a reason, and also told that .these 
unfavourable food combinations cause still graver disorders, 
as high blood pressure, Bright’s disease, diabetes, acidoas, 
and a host of other disorders - \ 

First, then, let us consider the reason for dbserring a 
plan of food combmations. It is a physiological certainty 
that foods like breads, chapaties, rice, oatmeal, cakes, -po- 
tatoes, puddings, sweets, sugars, — ^the carbohydrates, — re- 
quire an alkahne environment at every step of their digestive 
progress Acid encourages fermentation of- these foods. It 
is equally a physiological fact' that foods of the protein class, 
as fish, fowl, meat, eggs, and cheese, require an acid solution 
to initiate their first separation into simpler units.- For this 
purpose the stomach produces a strongly hydrochloric acid 
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fluid whenever concentrated proteins enter that orcfan. 
^Vhen other- non-concentrated protein foods form part of the 
meal, a much weaker hydrochloric acid fluid is secreted. 
For a carbohydrate meal no free hydrochlonc acid is 
produced. 

Dr. W. H Hay ^v^tcs “Nearly thirts \ ears aqo Pavlov, 
the great Russian ph\siolomst then residing in Paris, took 
do^ of all sizes and conditions, and made a window in the 
stomach, through which he studied the effects of various 
foods on the condition and composition of the ijastnc juice, 
and he found that this contained no hvdrochloric acid until 
after the entrance of meat or some other form of concen- 
trated protein; that is, the gastric juice uould form on 
sight or smell of food, and could be drawn off and ex- 
amined, but until the meat actually entered the stomach 
there was no hydrochloric acid found in this, proving that 
this acts by its presence to stimulate the flow of the and 

“Now if this works out the same with the human, it 
is easy to sec that when we cat meat and bread together, 
we have set an alkaline task and immediatcU interrupted 
this by an acid task, an incompatibihtv in task that no hu- 
man or other stomach rould possibly o\crcomc, for no 
stomach could be at the same time both acid and alkaline, 
just as no room could be at once both light and dark, the 
two being opposites, so that one or tlic othci would prcsail 

“After all food has left the .stomach, conditions there- 
after arc wiiolly alkaline, the bile, the pancreatic juice, and 
the intestinal juice all being alkaline in reaction so this in- 
compatibility exists onh so far as stomach digestion is con- 
cerned; but this Is \itallv important for if the starchy 
digestion Is ancsted unduly long, fermentation sets in, and 
we have acid formation from this cause 

“Protein digestion is carried on in an alkaline medium 
after this first acid bath in the stomach, so can go on side 
bv side with carbohydrate digestion in the small intestine, 
and if we could get the mass bv this first stage of stomacli 
digestion wc would ha\c no incompatibilitv in the sjmnl- 
tancoas digestion of these fw'o classes of foods 
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“So: to -avoid this incompatibility we must separate the 
proteins" and carbohydrates at wery meal, which we can do 
very easily by takine: them at separate meals, as the starchy 
things at noon and the protein at night 

“Now, if add negatives the digestion of the carhdhy* 
drate foods, then we can see that the use concurrently of 
s'tarchy foods with an acid fruit must act in the same way, 
. for these fruit acids remain fust lone enough in the stomach 
to cause the arrest of the ptvalih ferment mixed wth the 
food as it is chewed and -insalivated in the mouth. 

“So not only must we avoid the mixture of meats with 
our starchy foods, but also the acids of fmits or any form 
of, acid whatever .” — "HeaUh Via Food/*_ pp zgs, 183, 
184, 193. ^ 

Protein foods reouire a strongly add stomach digestive 
fluid for their reduction, and these same -protdn foods 
leave a very acid jash in the blood after they have been 
split up by the digestive process. Therefore it is. unad- 
visable .combining at the same meal such other highlv add« 
ash-forming foods as bread, rice, macaroni, and puddings 

' The best combination ^ways with proteins is green 
vegetables, both cooked and raw, as salads. Tomatoes go 
well with proteins, as do dtrus fpiits, but, not the sweet 
fruits. 

, Cereal foods may be combined at the same meal with 
■cream, butter, s^veet fruits, or green vegetables. They should 
not be taken -at the same meal with acid fruits, nor with 
concentrated protein foods, as meats and eggs. 



WHEN AND HOW SHOULD WE EAT? 


The normal sequence of digestive 


e\cnLs ncginning 


ivith salivary' action 'in the mouth and the processes per- 
formed by the stomach, liver, pancreas, and intestines, re- 
quires at least fourteen hours in a nonnal indii’idual for the 
digestion and elimination of a single meal 

In a subnormal indmdual i\hose digestive and meta- 
bolic processes are retarded, the digestive time required for 
anj given meal will be increased In come patient*? it is 
found that the required time for digesting and eliminating 
a meal is double the normal t\\ent\'-cight hour? instead of 
fourteen 


On the normal basis of fourteen hours for one meal 
It wll become evident that two meals arc about all the bodv - 
can well care for, since there are only twentv-four hours in 
any day The person eating three mcab daily expects his 
digestive organs to do forty’-two hours’ work in twentv’-four 
If chhota haziri and a tea meal arc added the digestiv'c task 
Is increased to seventy' hours 

The stomach phase of the digestive process requires 
from" four to five hours under nonnal circumstances The 
stomach is constnicted of several thousands of glandular 
structures, whose function is to secrete a chemical digestive 
fluid suitable for snlitting up complex foods, and passing 
them on to the small intestine for further treatment bv other 
digestive cnzvmes 

Work and functional activities arc fatiguing and re- 
sult in a definite vicar of tissue substance, also fatigue toxins 
arc produced within the working tissues These must be 
cleared away bv the blood circulation MI of this rceunera- 
tion, repair, and detoxication require time for their accom- 
pkshmcnl A penod of rest and recuperation should follow 
a penod of hard labour as represented bv the cycle oc- 
ciiDicd in digesting the protein content of a meal W1 ilc 
the sJ.omaeh muscles need rest for reconstruction and de- 
toxication. the digestne glands abo need time for replctilsli 
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ins: their stdre ,of essential chemicals derived .from" the 
passing blood stream 

What has been •vv’ritten of the stomach is equally true 
of all digestive organs and structures. There should be 
longer periods between meals- than are provided by the con- 
ventional meal schedule — chhota haziri at 6 . oo a m ; break- 
fast, 9:00 AM , lunch, 1 30 p M , tea, 4*30 pm , dinner, 
8*1*1; and often supner and .drinks later. 5 ome persons 
make a practice of taking a glass of milk just before retiring 
to make certain the stomach does not get lonesome during 
the night as a result of havmg nothing to occupy its attention 

There is a wddy-held opinion that e\er>' mouthful of 
food means iust so much energy*, and every meal represents 
500 to r,ooo calories of energy added to the body resen'C 
This is only .partly as it seems Food does represent certain 
potential heat value and a quantum of body-building 
materials, but it does not necessarily follow that the indi- 
ddual eating a given quantity of food during a dav will 
derive the equivalent of energ} and other nutritional 
constituents 

One imbortant fact is usually lost sight of — that 'Ac 

digestion of food is a ph^rical and chemical process requiring 

exnenditure of a considerable quantity "of body energ)". J< 

has been estimated "that three meals daily require more 

energy for their digestion, oxidation, and' elimination than 

is expended in anv other form of average work or play..- This 

may exnlain why man^ a per<:on feels more .tired after a 

meal .than before eating 

* ” _ 

'Diree or more meals daily means keeping all body 
tissues and organs, constants at wbrk without any free period 
for rest, repair, and recharging the vital centres. This 
results in worn-out and wrecked organs We call the 
wreckage by different high sounding names, as nephritis, 
Brip-ht’s disease, neurasthenia, and a thousand more A truer 
statement 'would be organic exhaustion from overeating and 
lack of rest periods 

A fatigued bod) or organ needs rest to recuperate, 
therefore a regular recurring fast period is the remedy most 
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often required This same precaution in the nature of less 
frequent daily meals v/ill also ser\’’c as a most effective 
preventive and prophylactic measure against chronic degen- 
erative organic dtsease 

AVhat I propose recommending is not a prolonged fast, 
but a regular planned part of the dail> regime, one or two 

No t 
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mzmmA isr=n 

rest periods bctivccn meals, of sullicicnt length to promote 
reconstruction and health buildmg 

Tilts will require less than thric meals during the 
twcnly-foui hours. Tor the ascrage iinahd or below -par 
individual, two meals, well digested, with plcnts of rc-ct period 
between, will promote recovers far better than three meals. 
Still others would do belter on only one meal dail>, as this Is 
i’ll they r.ui nalK diec.":! and as'imilatc 
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Illustration No i sho\vs the digestive canal wth the 
usual three daily meals There is n'o empty space represent- 
ing a rest period. 

- Illustration No. 2 represents the condition-of , this food 
canal when more 'than three meals are taken. When there 
is, in a'ddition, a condition of 'constipation, not only is there 



an absence of rest period, but the intestinal canal is 
over-loaded wth imperfectly digested and putrid meal 
residues - It.is such a state of internal aifairs which becomes 
fundamental to many chronic diseases 

Illustration No 3 shows the advantage gmned by tivo 
me:^ daily, and a long fast period between meals This 
allows for long hours of functional resting and reconstruction 
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reonired for their complete and harmonious funcdoning, thus' 

'' enabling us to make use of our potential energy to the utmost 
advantage 

"Be^n by droppins: first one daily meal After a few' 
days drop another, until you have reduced the number of 
mea*s to two. ' But do not make the mistake of 'eating as - 
much in those two -meals as you ate before reducing' the 
frequency of eating. - - 

Less frequent meab — ^less ■waste of vital , energy ^ More 
rest -Deriods — ^more healing, more energy to resist "“disease 
and infections - ' ' 

Foods, 'particularly made-up dishes, 'differ considerably 
as .prepared by the peoples and races of earth, but digestive' 
rules and processes remain the same from generatipn to 
generation, and' from race to race 

Thorough mastication has ever been a chief requisite 
for good digestion. To eat correctly, every morsel of food 
should be rhewed until reduced to a liquid or puree state 
before swallo'wing. 

Digestion -and intestinal functioning tend to become 
rh\'thmic and are at their best when recurring at regular 
cveies. This tendency' should be encouraged by regularity 
of hours for meals 

Condiments, hot curries, mustard, pepper, ■vinegar, 
sfi”»'es and evprvthing that irritates, bums, and smarts, when 
added to food, tend to produce gastritis, colitis, ulcers, 
together w’ith serious damage to kidney's and liver. 

Salt should be- used sparingly, the less used the better. 
Its use should be entirely discarded by persons ha^ng 
Bright’s disease, gastric ulcer, acid stomach, overweight, 
and epilepsy 

Eating of 'sweets, or taking anything except fruit' iuices 
betsveen meals, definitely disturbs and retards the digestive . 
-process Such practice, if continued. %vill lay the foundation 
for chronic indigestion Much digestive trouble among 
adults has its foundation in childhood practices 
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X-ray observation reveals that good cheer at meal-time 
iromotes digestion, while %voiTy, anger, and study retards 
iigcstion 

If one eats three meals daily, the evening meal should 
!je hght, especially avoiding foods cooked in lats, and rich 
Iishes 

Persons suffering from insomnia will often find great 
relief by limitmg the evening meal entirely to raw or cooked 
fruits and milk 

Drinking of much water at meals hinders digestion, but a 
small quantity of water taken m'sips dunng a meal is helpful 

Relaxing the mind and body by lying down for half 
an hour or longer in the middle of the day is a good practice 

One semi-fast day each week produces an excellent 
rejuvenating effect on the digestive and eliminative functions 
This IS best accomplished by eating only fruit dunng that 
day, and drinking plenty of water The weekly rest day 
w'ould take on added spintual values if such food practices 
were adopted each week for tliat day 

Alcohofis not a food, nor a real stimulant, but it is a 
narcotic Its use docs not aid but hinders digestion and 
weakens the most vital organs It is not a remedy for any 
disease. Why use it? 

Tobacco IS an excellent insecticide, it is extensively used 
to kill things It also, by degrees, kills the best mlcrests of 
digestion and heart and ncrx'c action There is nothing of 
real value to a smoke, but very' much of a delusive, hindering 
and hfc-shortenmg effect 

Tea and coffee must be classed among the non-foods 
They arc drugs having alkaloids which increase heart action 
and blood preesure, cause m'omnia, trembling ncr\'a<! 
indigestion, and hasten the aging process 

Headache and acid stomach after meals arc due to 
WTong eating practices Do not ure aspirin or other pain- 
™ic\'ing drugs Their effects arc harmful Find and correct 
the caung mistake.*! 
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The regular use of laxatives tends to produce colitis, 
indigestion, and worsens constipation. There is a normal 
laxative diet -in which fruit and vegetables .predominate. 
Use the water enema to flush the colon This is safe and 
much more ^effective than drug laxatives, with no ill 
after-effects* - - . „ 

Eating concentrated foods onl^ when hungry is a 
valuable rule. If one must eat wheiT not hung^, it is 
limiting oneself to fruit for that particular meal. ..Observing 
this precaubon will not necesatate 'altering the regular meal 
"hours. Sedentary persons should not eat oftener than twice 
daily. ^ - - ' , * 




TUBERCULOSIS AND FOODS 


M OST wnters on the subject of tuberculosis, and 
those discussing this disease over the radio, usually stress 
faulty nutrition as one of the more active contributing 
causes 

Some convincing observations hav'e been made in Eng- 
land in connection wth the rehousing scheme and its in- 
fluence on' the problem of tuberculosis For example, when 
persons were removed from poorly housed conditions into 
improved housing pro\'isions, “their impoverished nutri- 
donal practices remaining unaltered, there ^^as no conse- 
quent improvement in the tubercular incidence, not\sitIi- 
standmg the better environment On the other hand, if 
assistance was given definitely to obtam a more satisfactory 
nutrition, othenvise no change made in the housing or en- 
vironment, there was a definite improvement in the tuber- 
cular incidence 

The influence of correct and incorrect food on health 
and disease is stated in one of Sir Robert McCarrison’s con- 
cluaons, as reported in the Indian Journal of Medical Re- 
search, Vol XIV He observes* 

“Not only does good diet promote physical efficiency 
and health, but poor diet gives rise to stunting of growth, 
to phy'sical inefficiency*, and oftentimes to disease. The 
maladies of which the bad diet is so apt to lay the founda- 
tion arc lung diseases and gastro-intcstinal disease ” 

The particular “good diet” to wliich jMcCamsoii here 
refers consists of chapatics made of whole-wheat (ala) flour, 
sprouted gram, whole milk, butter, green vegetables, cooked 
and uncooked fresh fruits, and occasionaUy fresh meat 

In another place McCarrison states. “A diet con'ist- 
ing of any staple grain w'lth milk, milk products, and green 
leafy vegetables contains not only the right kind and amount 
of proteins, but everything else the body needs for health, 
strength, and well-being” 
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. “Fruits and berries serve some of the same puiposes 
as green leafy vegetables. They are among the best of ail 
foodstuffs and should form a considerable part of our daily 
diet.” — "Food” pp. ai, 88. 

- , In general the. diets of India must be classed ?unong' 
the “bad diets”- conducive to tubercular mfection of the 
lungs and gastro=intestinal- tract 

The reason for this tubercular tendency of the Indian - 
diets is due to the following facts According to the best 
information available, a diet, to be protective against infec- 
tion (tubercular germs), Aust proride sufficiently of vita- 
mins A, B, G, also calcium, phosphorus, iron, and good 
quality protein Other food minerals are also required, but 
nature has so arranged the various minerals in food orgaraza- 
tion, that to make certain of foods containing 'cdcium, 
phosphorus, and iron, is also making certain of the as- 
sociated minerals This, fact simplifies the mineral problem. 

In the follovring list are ^ven the major food sources 
of the essential “protective” food factors Because the foods 
mentioned in .this list are either deficient in amount, cntiiriy 
absent, or destructively cooked, in the average Indian diet, 
therefore those diets are not protective, against tuberculosis 
And for the -same reason the diets fail to provide the growth- 
promoting factors, which are so essential for rehuilding tissues 
in the he^ng process Healing of a tubercular lung calls for 
recreating or rebuilding destroyed lung tissues New healthy 
lungs must be growoi or built to replace and repair disease- 
destroyed tissues There are special substances contained in 
certain foods intended for stimulating and promoting this 
groivth or healing work. Such foods must be provided for 
the tubercular patient 

List of Protective Foods 

The following list indicates the essential protective and 
healing factors, and the foods j'rom which they arc obtained: 

Vitamin A: "Obtained from butter, creanr, green leafy 
vesretables {sag) carrots, and, tomatoes 
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Vitamin B: Obtained from most fruits, fruit juices, 
whole grams, green leafy vegetables, bran, wheat germ, 
and yeast 

Vilamin'C Obtained from most fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, especially tomatoes, turnips, cabbage Orange, to- 
mato, and carrot juices arc excellent ‘•ources of this vitamin, 
'and should be scix'cd daily. , 

Vitamin D' Obtained from green \cgetablcs and by 
exposing the slin to sun rays 

Calcium Obtained from milk, one-half to one .scci 
daily, green leafy vegetables, and citrus fruits 

Phosphorus Obtained from spinach, egg yolk, pulses 
Iron Obtained from green leafy vegetables 
Good quality protein is obtained from milk, curds of 
milk, eggs, or meat Pulses can be relied on for protein only 
if liberally supplemented by green leafy vegetables or milk 

Cod-hver oil, because it contains \'itamins A and D. 
is sometimes listed among the protective foods 

In the treatment of tuberculosis we have no drug which 
is capable of attacking the germ, as we have for the malarial 
organism or for syphilis The body must produce its own 
defensive measures Tlic object in selecting a diet for the 
tubercular .patient is to provide him w'llh tho'^c natural de- 
fensive aids, so that he may build up an effective resistance 
against the germs and produce healing of the damaged 
tissues . 

IVhile It is necessary to provide adequate and balanced 
nutrition, care must be exercised not to overfeed, as this mav 
do dcfiiutc harm 

I’hcrc IS frequently a tcndcnc} to digestive diHirdiis 
m this disease Therefore, it may be ncccssan’ to prepare 
the \cgclablcs as purees, or even the raw' and cooked juices 
nia) be preferable for a time, rather than the <oar<-cr 
niatcnals in their natural form. Thece \cgctablc purees and 
juices will guard against shortage of Mtamin C, «o cssentn? 
for resistance to infection 
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Xa the past there was an idea of "stuffing” the tuber- 
cular patient with concentrated and high caloric foods at 
frequent intervals This' has frequently imposed a strain on 
the family finances A definite reversion of this plan is now 
evident in the writings -and practice of nutritional authorities 

Dr. M S Rose, of Columbia University, writes. 

“A tempting diet of high fuel value is likely to be ^ex- 
pensive. Cream, butter, eggs, choice meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables, dainty cookery and service are beyond the reach of 
many: tuberculous patients That tuberculosis can, how- 
ever, be cured on foods 'which are within the reach of the 
ordinary purse has been demonstrated at the toomis Sana- 
torium in this country (U S A.) and at -those in England 
under the supervision of the well-known authorities, Bards- 
well and Chapman.” 

The tubercular process develops an mcreasing acidosis 
within the body tissues. For this reason the alkali-supply- 
ing foods as fruits, vegetables, and milk should predominate 
over the acid-fomung foods (meats, fish, fowl, eggs, cerealsl 
in the proportion of four to' one 

The appetite is often poor, while the demand for or- 
ganic alkaline minerals, protective factors, and hfeahng sub- 
stances is constant Smce all of these recovery' essenti^s arc 
best obtainable from the -indicated foods, definite care imd 
thought should be given not only m preparing and serring 
all meak in an attractive and hunger-stimulatmg manner, 
but also to conserve the patient’s energies by avoiding dishes 
or food preparations (fifficult of digestion. 

The necessary rest cure also includes conservative di- 
gestive work, for overstraining of digestive effort 'may be 
equally as detrimental as physical exertion. . The right kind 
of food correctly prepared, and served according to the indi- 
vidual patient’s digestive ability, constitutes one of the major 
recovery measures 

Fresh air is indispensable to good digestion, as ako for 
healing and detoxication. Iherefore ample provkion day 
and night must be made for good ventilation, or, better still, 
the patient kept comfortably , semi-out-of-doors 
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PREPARATION OF FOODS 

^ ** 

JRvERYTHING that is done to food in preparation 
for the meal is apt to alter its chermcal nature, and there- 
fore also its value as food. How we prepare our food and 
how we eat it is second only in importance to what we 
■should eat. 

The significance of this' is apparent when one recalls 
that two of the essential vitamins — A and C — so indis- 

- pensable to health, arc easily destroyed by excessive cooking 
at too high a temperature; or when cooked in the presence - 

- of soda bicarbonate When vegetables are cooked with the 
' addition of soda bicarbonate^ their vitamins are destroyed 

and foods are no longer live foods, but dead foods This 
alkali is usually added to preserve the green colour' of peas, 
French beans, spinach, and is often added to hasten the 
softening of vegetable fibre and pulses Vitamin B is soluble 
and can be wished away in an ^cess of water. 

The average Indian cook is accustomed to boiling vege- ' 
tables in a considerable' quantity of .water and then Ihrow- 
mg it away. . Vegetables or rice so cooked have lost much 
of their soluble mineral dements, these having gone into 
solution in the hot water thro^vn away. The loss of calcium, 
iron, phosphate, -.and other minerals will cause deficiency 
diseases to develop. Thus the importance of preparing 
vegetables so as to conserve all available food and-fctvouring 
materials. 

Another frequent mistake is, -when vegetables are peeled > 
and prepared for cooking, to allow them to stand in cold 
water for some time, where about 50 per cent of their food - 
value is dissolved — a waste of protein, mineral salts, and 
vitamins Prepare the vegetables wth as little loss of nutri- 
tional elements as possible; steamed or baked vegetables are 
delicious in flavour and retain more of their food value 
When boiling vegetables put them on to cook in just enough 
boiling, salted water to cover; the water will be practically 
^ absorbed into the vegetable by the time it is tender and 
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The disinfecting of fruits or vegetables intended to be 
eaten raw-is done by a disinfecting bath for fifteen minutes, 
in a solution of permanganate of potash (Condy’s fluid) 
made by dissolving sufficient permanganate crystals in cold 
water to produce a deep red solution. After* disinfecting, 
wash in ^several washings of cold, boiled water and they arc 
ready to serve. 

With the demand for more fruit and fresh green vege- 
tables there comes the problem of preserving these foods for 
distant marketing places There is an increasing practice 
of spraying fruit and vegetables svith lead arsenate to pro- 
tect them from destructive insects Some of this arsenic 
and lead remains on the fruit until it reaches the consumer. 
Washing with water \wll remove only part of this poison. 
The more certain way of removing chemicals from sorayed 
foods is to wash them in dilute hydrochloric acid. Twelve 
thousandths of a grain is the legal limit of lead arsenate al- 
lowed for sorays m some countries, but fruite have been ex- 
amined which contained more than ten rimes ihis Icg^ 
maximum. * 

It is urged that before eating raw fruits which have 
been sprayed,- these be washed with soapy water and a 
brush, rinsing well, then cut away the stem and calyx por- 
tions, — the two ends of the core. — ^as it is in these two 
places that most of the spray poison remains 

Dr. C. N. Myers and Dr. Binford Throne reported be- 
fore the American Chemical Society that mild cases of arsenic 
poisoning, usually unsuspected by either physician or patient, 
are frequent. Their investirations had shoivn that arsenic 
was the factor causing “bald spots” or “patch baldness,” 
and also loss of pigmentation and a certain type of abnor- 
mal pigmentation of the skin They attributed the arsenic 
largely to the “increased use of arsenic spray for the de- 
struction of insects” 

The quantity of lead remaining on sprayed fruits and 
verctablcs is often more detrimental than (he arsenic. 'The 
Bulletin of Hygiene states, “We have no knowledge of the 
exact amount of lead necessary (to cause poisoning)^ or of 
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idiosyncrasies in children who develop plumbism (lead 
poisoning). Slight degrees and typical forms seem more 
common than is suspected. Many children arc pale, list- 
less, backward; they may be wthout appetite, may have ab- 
normal sensations and even cohe; others have headache, pos- 
sibly a faint blue line on gums, or even suspicions of foot or 
wnst drop. ... As a diagnostic point the possibility of ex- 
posure to lead risks has to be thought of.” 

Dried fruits are extensively treated with fumes of 
sulphur-dioxide gas to improve their appearance and prevent 
discolouration It has been obsen'cd that food containing 
sulphur dioxide is capable of producing symptoms as “in- 
crease in uric acid, destruction of white corpuscles, belching 
of sulphur-dioxide gas, teeth on edge, inflammation of the 
mucous membranes of the mouth s)'mptoms of malaise, 
headache, backache, sick appearance, nausea, albuminuria, 
sensation of cold, white colour, dull eyes, listless manner” 

Baker)' foods, pastries and confections as marketed in 
India, may contain low-grade ingredients such as imported 
dned or liquid eggs, or shortening fats with a high melting 
point, so that pies, tarts, cakes, and confections will stand 
up and appear fresh even with our prc\ ailing high tom 
perature 

The normal body temperature is 98 6°F Normal food 
fats must become liquid at this temperature If fats arc 
used having a higher melting point, thc> will not become 
liquid after entering the body but remain as solids, often for 
daj-s, causing putrefaction and interfering with the digestion 
of other foods 

As a prophylactic against the development of chronic 
illnesses, it is 'ivcll to keep a check on what one is eating, 
and just what kind of preparalor\' treatment the food has 
received 


RECIPES 

SOUPS 

CRE4M OF cauliflower SOUP 

t - ' 

/ 

3 cups milk, 3 tablespooilE sweet cream; 3 tablespoons ivbite 
Iflour; linely^ minced parsley; salt to taste 

Wash the cauliflower thoroughly after breaking the heads . 
into small sprigs, resen’ing any tender, small green leaves, and 
steam these. Wien tender rub through" a coarse sieve and add 
to the hot cream sauce Sen-e with toasted bread- fingers 

Cream Sauce Blend the flour with a little cold milk. 
Heat the milk to a boil and slowly add the' flour paste .stirring 
constantly 'so as not to form lumps of dough Cook slowly 
for ten minutes while stirring- 'Add the cream and a little 
salt to taste A cupful of tender green peas, steamed, and 
added to the soup just before serving, is excellent, or a' cup of 
grated mild cheese in place of the peas gnd cream 

CREAM OF GREEN PEA SOUP 

2 cups pea puree (pulp); 3 cups milk; % cup cream, 

V 2 teaspoon salt. / 

Heat the milk; add the puree and salt and bring to a boil; 
add the cream and serve 

If green mint is used for seasoning, cook it with the' green 
peas. Very little mint gives a decided flavour, so use it 
sparingly. Should other seasoning be desired, such as green- 
celery leaves or parsley, mince finel) and add to the’soup ju^l 
before it is served. A dash of paprika is ,acceptable with 
this soup. - ' ' 

CREAM OF SPINACH SOUP 

2 rnns spinarb puree. 4 small cups liot milk; 2 tablespoons 
cream; salt to taste 

Thorniighlv wash the Spinach in several waters and steam 
until tender Rub through a sieve, add the milk and cream, 
anVI salt to taste Sen-e with sippets browned nicely in a 
littre butter 
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^ POTATO AND NOODLE SOUP 

Vi. cup maslicd potato; rup green peas: salt to ta‘t( , 1 teaspoon 
grated onion; >1 taliiespoon green cclcrj Icates, niincLil, or gntn 
parsley; cup ertant; 3 cups hot tniik 

Put the cream into a £zy pan and stir o\er a slow fire 
until the oil separates from the albumen and the albumen turns 
a light brown Add the seasonings Notv add the pea pulp 
and potato, and reheat for a moment Stir in a little of the 
hot milk and add to the noodles 

DAL SOUP 

1 cup dal puree; 1 cup water, 1 tabk^poon tloiir; 2 cups 
strained tomato, 1 tablespoon chopped onion; 1 tnbkspoon liulltr. 

Tlie da/^should be w%ll cooked to a thick pnrec and. if 
desired, seasoned as for the regular diMi of dal Add the 
strained tomato Brown the onion m the butter, add the (lour 
and brown slightly. Add the water and bring to a boil Pour 
the dal and tomato into this; bring to a boil and serve 

BRINJAL SOUP 

2 brinjah (large), 1 onion. 3 rnp« of milk, 1 liblcspoon 
butler; 1 lalilcspoon flour, 1 Uaepoon frcsli chopped upc 

CooV the bnnjals in their skins until lender Bemove tht 
skins and rub the pulp through the colander Brown tiic 
’ chopped onion and sage in the butter, add the dour <siir, 
llien add the bnnial pulp Cook for five ntiniiles To tins 
add the boiling milk, cook for five nnnnlee, ibtn «all and eirve 

CREAM OF CARROT SOUP 

2 cups grated carrol®, 1 tdl»1r«.noon cnlcd onion •‘cT-oninp, 
• pint thin ertam, ] teaspoon niinrol 1 lablc'poon Imitor 

Wash, scrape and grate carrots \dd eraled onion nid 
cook slowly in one quart w'atcr for 15 niiii'ito Add cream, 
butter, and >!ca«onin". and let come to tlie boiling point Serve 
at once with sprinkling of niiiiccd par'-lev 


Aoir bilirl a rcpil.ir Iiatf pml ffvoiinrrl ni« ntuniig ,ni> for 
Ini* r«)i nu>nN in llu rccip,*- or t>nvr mp" of iiniforrn «irc ‘o 

noi lo p,,. inic|)kp of iiMnt. om 1 >rcc riipfiil of onr men nl 

and a *imtt nipfiil of another Ml mnniruntnl* vhould !*r I»vi( 
'Cc papp qf, f,,,. naiiirc of food« 
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CREAM OF BEET SOUP 

6 tender red beets; 1 tablespoon bniter; ^ teaspoon prated 
onion; seasoning, 1 pint cream; grated cbeese; ^ teaspoon nutmeg; 
1 pint cold water 

Select tender young red beets. Peel and grate. - Add one 
pint cold water and onion - Cook slowly until very tender. 
Then rub through a fine sieve -with the liquid Reheal..add butter, 
cream, and nutmeg Set in icebox to cool. Serve cold Sprinkle 
each serving generously with Parmesan or grated cheese 

LUNCHEON SOUP - ' 

14 rnp chopped onion; 4 caps peeled and chopped tomatoes; 
1 chopped cabbage; 1 cap chopped white turnips; 4 tablcspooni 
butter; 14 cup diced carrots, 4 cups boiling water; seasoning. 

Combine all vegetables. Add the boiling water and cook 
slowly until the vegetables are well done Add butter and 
seasoning Cook three minutes longer. Serve very hot 


BAKED DISHES 

ft 

WALNUT MEAT LOAF 

2 cups walnut meats, crushed: 2 cups butter bean (broad bean) 
puree; 1 cup iiiu«hrooms: 14 cup browned rice; 4 egg yolks, beaten; 
2 tablespoons butter; 2 tablespoons onion, finely minced; 1 tablespoon 
parsley; 1 teaspoon, sage; 114 teaspoons salt. 

Be certain that nuts are fresh, as one rancid nut may 
destroy delicate flavours Butter beans are washed, then •soaked 
"over night in plenty of cold water. The skins are easily slipped 
off after the soaking, and the beans' cook more quickly. Put on 
to boil or bake in sufficient cold water to cover Stir often and 
add more water if necessary; cook until beans are a thick 
puree If desired, remove the brown skins from the walnut 
meats by plunging them into boiling water and slippinp^ them 
off with a sham knife Brown rice before cooking Slightly 
brown the mushrooms, cut in pieces, in the butter and onion 
Blend all inarredients together but the rice, and fold that in 
last Pour into a buttered loaf pan, or nyrex dish, and hake 
in a moderate oven for an hour, or until a beautiful, ijoldcn 
brown. Turn the nut loaf on to a hot platter and garnish with 
Maraschino cherries and small sorige of parsley. ^Lentils, 
peas, or a good variety of tinned baked beans without meat 
may be substituted for the butter beans ) A sour cream sauce 
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IS a good accompaniment to the iialnut loaf, if the mushroom 
sauce is not desired 

PEANUT MEAT 

J rnp while flour; 2 enns tomato puree with jiiirc; 4 tnlilcspoons 
peanut hutter, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sage finely mtnccti 

Brown the flour to a deep golden brown Mix the peanut 
butter with t!ie tomato and stir until smooth, add the flour, 
slir perfectly smooth, adding salt and sage Put mixture into 
oiled tins with tiglit covers. Place tins in a degcht containing 
boiling water then cover the degclit and boil the nnt*meat for 
three hours Renew boiling water in llie degchi if it becomes 
low Remove meat from tins, slice and serve cold, or sene hot 
with tomato sauce. Serve either for lunch or dinner with 
delicious green vegetable 

Sliced peanut meat combines splendidly with baked 
tomatoes seasoned with Marmitc; and green beans “france 
beans” as the cook calls them If 3011 can’t get the fresh beans, 
serve the ever present ladv fingers (blandi) Parboil them in 
boding water, drain, sprinkle with sail, a grating of nutmeg and 
a little fresh lime juice Dm each finger in the yolk of egg 
blended with a spoonful of milk (or peanut butler cream) ; roll 
in bread crumbs and brown in a little oHv'e oil or butler over 
a hoi fire Serve hot. 

Steam green beans if possible Wash and cut lengthwise 
and put into a strainer, cover closely and place over boding 
vialer — not into the water — over a hot fire Thev cook lender 
very quickly Remove to a hot serving dieh. and add a little 
salt and butter Serve hot Other seasonings are good, too 

One precaution is to serve hcl food® in hot dishes and 
serve them hot — not lukewarm Each individual plate should 
he hoL too If you cannot slm plates into a hoi oven to heat, 
put them into a pan. pour boiling water over them and stand 
over a slow fire. This method ensures hot plate®, and sterile 
as veil, for your food 

A plate rack of wood or mctnl holding at least six plates 
IS a areal boon Plunae the filled rack into boiling water; let 
remain for a few moments, remove, and the plates dry 
miniediately without wiping them 

BRINTAL BAKE 

Seleoi large, firm bnnjals .Tlie following rccine is for 
three Put ihe brinjah on to hod; when half cooked remove 
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from the water and peel off the skin very thinly. Cut off the 
stem-end and - carefully take out vthe pulp, leaving tlie shell 
unbroken To the pulp add one-half cup of tinned or fresh - 
asparagus heads, one small onion minced, one sweet pepper 
chopped and seeds removed; three-fourths cup 'of English 
walnuts crushed, two eggs and one ,cup fresh oread crumbs. 
Mix the ingredients and salt to taste 'Wipe the inside of the 
hrinfal shells with a clean cloth and fill with the mixture. Put 
these in a baking pan with a little butter. Occasionally dip the 
juice over the brin/als while they are baking. Bake , in a 
moderate oven for forty rriinutes Garnish with sliced cucumber 
and parsley. -Serve either hot or cold 

Brinjals may occasionally appear as a tasty, scalloped dish 
with tomato or cheese, or in a nut loaf 

Select * two medium-sized hrinjals, peek and cut into, 
half-inch cubes IT there are objections to the rather strong 
flavour, soak the cubes in salted cold water for half an .hour 
Drain, add boiling water and one- tablespoon of* chopped onion, 
and cook rapidly until almost' tender Drain; butter a baking 
dish; place half the cubes in it and sprinkle over the top a half 
cup of bread crumbs, slightly browned in a.little butter; another 
layer of llie cubes, then the bread crumbs; and pour over all 
one cup of half milk and half cream Sprinkle a little salt, 
dot with bits of butter, and bake in a moderate oien (dSO 
degrees) for half an hour, brownmg top nicely. , 

To varj' this recipe use one ‘cup tomato m place of the 
milk Boil fresh tomatoes for ten 'minutes; rub through a 
strainer to gel the pul p ; and' to one cup of tomato add one 
teasfioon each of salt and broivn sugar Chop finely one small 
green pepper, first removing the seeds, sprinkle half oi'cr llie 
first layer of bnnjal cubes in the baking dish, then the buttered 
bread crumbs Now the remainder of the cubes, the rest of 
the green pepper, the bread crumbs; and pour the tomato over 
all; dot with bits of butter." and bake for half an hour imtil 
nicely browned on top Olive oil may be used in place of butter. 

‘ ’BAKED ONIONS 

8 Inrpc onions,'' steampcl; 1 rup milk, hot; 1 enp brcnii rrnnil)*, 
brownpd in litiller; I riip cliccse, frated; 3 tablespoons pjrsJey, fiiftly 
miined; 1 tablespoon butter. „ 

Remove the outer skin from onions and steam until tender 
Place in a baking pan or glass dish that has been greased with 
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either olive oil or butter Season each onion \nth salt, or, a 
little celery salt, and put a bit of butter and a spoonful of 
cheese on the top Pour the milk around the onions and sprinkle 
the browned crumbs and parsley over all Bake in a moderate 
o\en for twenty minutes Tlie parsley maj be sprinkled o\er 
the onions after baking if preferred 

Onions that have been cooked in sweet milk until tender 
are delicious. Then remove from the milk and add beaten 
egg yolks (one yolk to two onions) to the hot milk, cook oier 
hot water until smooth and season with salt Place onions in 
hot dish with sauce and serve hot, garnished with minted 
parsley. 

CARROT NOT LOAF 

cups grated raw carrots, I cup peanut liiittir, 1 cup net, 
browned and copked; 1 egg, 2 tablespoons grein ur red ptppi r 
1 tablespoon tninctd onion; 2 tablespoons olive oil or butter 

, Wash rice and brown in a dry frypan until a golden colour 
then cook in boiling water, adding a little salt Rcinoie the 
brown skins from the shelled peanuts, brown to a light golden 
brown over a moderate fire, grind in a meal or legclahle 
gnnder three times so as to make a fairlj hue peanut butter 
Kemove the seeds from the peppers before mincing, add to liie 
carrots with all tlie other ingredients except the rice and tin® 
is folded in last so as not to mash the tender flakes Salt to 
taste and bake in a moderate o\en for an hour It is not 
necessary to use the egg unless desired Serve with hot tomato 
saute, or slice cold and sene willi mn=hed potatoes 

SPINACH WITH KOODLLS 

Make the noodles with one egg, a little salt, .ind enongli 
while flour to make a very stiff dough Beal tlie eag until 
bghl, add salt, and mix in the flour to a smooth, slifl dougli 
Lay the dough on a board sprinkled with flour, and roll out 
thinly as though making a thin piecrust Dust with flour and 
toll up, then with a sharp knife cut into thin slices Drop tlie 
long strips into boiling salted -water and rook for twenty 
minutes, drain 

Butter a baking dish and put in one cup of cooked spinach, 
men a layer of cooked noodles — two cups o\cr lhi« put one 
cup of grated cheese, and pour over all one cup of white sauce 
.-cason with a little salt *and_ paprika on the lop Rake in a 
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moderate oven for half an hour, and serve hot. Make the 
white sauce as on page 75. 

- SAVOURY POTPIE . 

3 medinm sized potatoes; tablespoons Iratter; 1 onion; 

cups cooked dal; 1 medium-sized cairot; 3 tablespoons browned 
flour; y 2 teaspoon sage; pastry; a sprinkle of parsley. 

Cut the vegetables into long, slender pieces. (The potato 
should measure four cups.) ,Put carrot, onion, tivo cups water, 
and one teaspoon 'salt into a saucepan, and let boil ten minutes; 
-'then add the potato and an additional cup of cold water, and 
bring to a boil. Rub water, savoury, and browned flour 
together in ar small saucepan over the fire until blended. Add a 
little .of the liquid and stir smootli. Add additional liquid, and 
, pour it over the boiling vegetables. Salt to taste and let boil 
slowly until well done; then add the cooked dal, and shake 
together Pour into an oiled baking pan, cover with pie'crust, 
brush with milk, mark with a knife, and bake to a nice brown 

SAVOURY POTATOES , 

6 medium sized ^potatoes; 3 large onions; V/z teaspoons Mannilc; 
21^ tablespoons butter, or cooking oil; lYz teaspoons salt. 

Put the fat in a hot saucepan and add the thinly sliced on- 
ions. Brown to a very golden brown; remove the fat and add tlie 
peeled potatoes Broivn a very little, then add the onions, also 
sufficient hot water to almost cover the potatoes. Boil until 
nearly tender, and add the Marmile, cooking all logellier until 
tender and a delicious brow-n. Thicken the sauce 'witli a very 
little flour if desired, and boil for ten minutes Serve hot. 

CARROT ROLLS 

Scrape eight even-sized, small young carrote and steam un- 
til tender. Use maple syrup dr make a syrup of brown sugar, 
—half a cup; add one tablespoon butter, and put in glass pie 
dish. Dry the carrots and place in the syrup. Put in a moderate 
oven and bake until syrup begins to broivn and thicken Serve 
on individual serving dishes. 

ATA ROLLS 

Put a cupful of rice water into a cold bowl, add one-half 
cup of. cream and one teaspoon salt. .Sprinkle slowly into tliia 
sufficient ala to make a stiff batter; beat thoroughly for a moment 
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so as to incorpoTate all the ata, then add a little more to make 
a soft dough Turn out on a floured board and knead the dough 
with llie tips of the fingers, folding over and o\er for three 
minutes. Cut into five portions Roll each portion into a roil 
tliree-fourllis inch thick and cut into three-inch lengths 

Lay on a tin and bake in a moderate oien until niccl> 
brown and crisp / 

Serve hot for lunch or tea 

VEGETABLE LOAF 

Melt three tablespoons butter and add two cups soft bread 
crumbs, browning slightly Keep out three tablespoons for top 
of loaf, mix together the crumbs, a cupful each of carrots green 
peas, green beans, and one cupful of bnnjal or ccleiy, four 
tablespoons of tomato and one teaspoon salt Select tender car- 
rots; wash, and slice thinly, cut the green beans into thin 
Icngtlis and the bnnjal into half-inch cubes, or if you wish to 
use celery, cut into tiny bits Steam all the \egclablcs togelhci 
If you do not have a steamer, place \cgctablcs in a sic\e or 
strainer; cover, and steam over (not in) boiling water until 
tender They cook tender in a few minutes and food \alues arc 
consened To the vegetable mixture add two eggs, well beaten, 
half teaspoon paprika, and one cup cashew nuts cut into small 
bits Place in a buttered baking dish, cover with crumbs, and 
bake in a moderate oven for thirty minutes One-half cup of 
white sauce may be used in place of the tomato 

BAKED HARICOT BEANS 

Soak two cups of dried beans (preferably Hancot beans) 
overnight, then put on to cook in cold water and boil for ten 
minutes Drain off the water and add three cups of boiling 
tomato juice Cook slowly for two hours, then add three table- 
spoons brown sugar, two teaspoons salt, and turn into a deep 
dcgc/ii, or baking dish, and bake for three or four hours slowly, 
oadin» boiling water, if necessary, during the baking A half 
hour before removing from the oven add two tablespoon' hut 
tcr and brown nicely 

STRING BEANS AU GRATIN' 

^ i lb nnall string beans; ^4 tabirspoon fall; rup eraicd 
t-ic«e; 3 tablciipoong heavy creatn; Vi lea'poon paprika 

Wash and string beans — get the thin stringlcss hean« if 
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possible; steam until tender. Dry them thoroughly on a clean 
cloth. When well, dried," place one half in a greased baking 
dish, season, ’’and cover with grated cheese; pour over cream 
Repeat, having the' top layer of cheese. Place" in a moderate 
oven to heat until cheese melts and browns shghtly Time, 
about thirty minutes ' 


EGG DISHES 

EGG AND CHEESE ON TOAST 

4 slices nf white hread^ 6 eggs; 8 tablespoons grated clicesc, 
cup ,fresli milk; 14 teaspoon salt. 

Toast the bread to a nice brown; butter and cover to keep 
warm Add the salt to, the eggs; beat until, light and add the 
milk. Heat the frying pan very hot, preferably an iron one, 
and butter it a little to prevent the eggs from sticking; pour 
in the beaten eggs and draw the pan to a slower fire Stir, 
gently. from" the bottom, allowing the eggs to thicken to a thick- 
custard, but not to separate 

Remove from fire immediately and dish up on the slices 
of toast, each piece having been moistened with a tablespoon 
of hot cream Grate" delicious fresh ch'eese over the' top, and 
garnish with finely shredded lettuce leaves Serve at once 
This IS an evcellent dish for either breakfast or lunch. 

TOMATO EGG TOAST 

Toast the required Jiumber of slices of bread to an even 
brown; butter, and cover to keep warm. Poach one egg for 
each slice. ■ Put one tablespoon cream over each slice and put 
.an egg to each piece. Cover with ihick^tomato sauce and grate 
a thick covering of cheese over the top. Serve hot for lunch 
Spnnkle shredded lettuce or_ fresh celery leaves over the top 
of each serving -s ’ 

Slew one small toiPato for each piece of toast Cut the 
tomatoes, pul on to cook without water; "cook for ten minutes. 
Rub through a strainer, add sail to taste, and,a tiny bit of sfigar 
Tliicken Uie strained tomato with a little flour, one tablespoon 
of flour to one cup of strained tomato. Cook for five minutes 
A cupful of sauce is needed for six pieces ,^Pour this hot 
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tomato sauce over the poached eggs on toast Poach the eggs 
in this sauce, if desired, putung in one egg at a time to poach 

BAKED EGGS IN TOMATO 

Prepare a tomato sauce as in the above recipe, and when it 
IS boiling hot, break the required number of eggs into it; 
sprinkle bread crumbs over the top, a little salt and tiny bits 
of butter. Put into the oven and bake until the eggs are cooked 
The eggs may. be baked in individual dishes and served in these 

SCRAMBLED EGGS 

To SIX eggs add one-half cup of rich milk and one half 
teaspoon salt Beat until smooth and pour into a hot buttered 
frying pan- Stir Ihe eggs gently from the bottom until set 
to a thick, creamy custard but not too bard a consistency 
Remove from .the fire at once or it becomes watery. Serve 
immediately while hot and fluffy. Serve on toast, if desired 

SCRAMBLED EGGS WITH ONIONS 

2 tablespoons melted butter; 2 lable'poone mincrd pn.cn p/pprr, 
2 minced onions; 1 tablespoons tbin creiin seasoning, walcr 1 n.-'*. 
0 eggs 

Cook butter, green pepper, and minced onion in double 
boiler five minutes Turn into hot skillet add tlic sbe eggs, 
well beaten with the cream Stir constantly and cook until egg's 
arc done Garnish vsith watercress and ecnc at once 

PLAIN OMELET 

4 whole cpgs, t toblcspoons boiling wiUr 

Separate eggs; to yolks, add seasoning, and bnl until 
lemon coloured and thick; then «lir in qtiickh the boibn" watt' 
and fold in the sUflly beaten whites Have omelet pan bnltcrcff. 
aides and bottom, and hot: pour in eeg mixture Spmd 
evenly , cook slowly When browned on liic boKoni .ind puffed 
fold over and «erve at onc( 

ONION OMELET 

Stir minced onion mto plain omelet 

JELLY OiMELET 

Fold in omelet three tablespoons of jelly' of any d"'ircd 
favour Ijclly not made with while sugir). 

r — S 
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CHEESE OMEEET ' ' . 

* . 

Just before serving sprinkle omelet ivith Parmesan cheese 
_ or grated American cheese. 

FLUFFY OMELET FOR TWO 

3 eggs; 1 teBBpoon cream or Water. 

'Separate the yolks from-^e', whites Add. a' little salt and - 
papnka to eacli . Beat the yolks full of air bubbles and add 
the creain. Bwt the whites of eggs to a slilF froth, then add 
three or four Hfops of fresh lime juice dnd fold Uie yolks into 
this very lightly. 

Have the fry-pan hot, oil with a little butter or olive oil; 
pour In the egg mixture and place over a moderate fire. Wlien 
a delicate brown on the bottom, fold the omelet over . on to 
itself. Let stand for a moment, remove from the fire on to a 
hot plate and serve immediately. 

If a savoury omelet is desired, place on the omelet before 
It is folded, a little grated cheese, or finely sliced new onions, 
or thinly sliced green pepper, first having rernoved the seeds. 
Some enjoy the sweet omelet made by adding a little orange 
marmalade, or a tart jelly or jam 

CHEESE AND EGG SOUFFLE . 

3 eggs; 1 cup gmted cheese; Yz. cup njjJk. 

Whisk the yolk of the eggs with the milk, adding a little 
salt and papnka, and one teaspoonful of finely minced parsley 
Add tlie cheese.' Whip the whites of eggs until stiff; fold.in.lo 
the cheese mixture; pour into a warm baking dish that is oiled, 
and bake in a moderate oven for one-half hour. If you find it 
more convenient to -put the dish' in warm water and bake as 
you would a custard, do so It will be light and fluffy and a 
beautiful light brown on the top when done. 

Serv’e at once with hot green 'peas and creamed young 
onions for a wholesome lunch. * 

If you cannot steam the* new* green- peas, cook them in 
just sufficient boiling water to ensure making them tender. If 
they must stand half an hour or more before serving, do not 
keep them heated in a hot box, for the beautiful green colour 
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Hill change into dirty brown with a continued heat, end flat ours' 
be loti as well. Add very little salt and a pinch of sugar 
before rcmotiiig from llte lire. 


SOYA BEAN RECIPES 

SOYA BEAN LOAF 

^ / 

Two cups soya Iteans; one cup btromed tomato; 1 onion; 
1 tcDbpoon biiaar, 3 ta(ilt»poons salt, 2 Lay Icatu; ’A tea!>puoa 

tloiiiL, 1 tablLcpoon butter or oiL 
« 

Soak the beans overnight. In the morning drain and grind 
them through a food mincer, using the nut iiutter tiisk Put the 
strained tomato, bay leaf, sliced onion, and lh>mc into a sauce* 
pan and boil till reduced one half. Bub tlirough a colander. 
Add to the ground beans, together with the salt, sugar, and 
butter. Steam or boil in a double cooker for three liours 
This may be eaten cold, grilled, or used for sandwich filling. 

SOYA BEAN CROQUETTES 

One Clip cooked ro^atnon mixitirc: 2 laMcepoons cbopxicd 
nnts or olivet, one cup cooked riu.; 1 tgg; 1 tcarpoon ealt. 

Shape into croquettes, roll in egg and flour, bake in ot'cn 

SOYA SPRDVD 

A very tasty and wholesome spread may be made by nib- 
bing cooked soya beans through a colander and mixitig in a lit- 
tle Alarmilc, or soya sauce This can be used on bread or in 
sandwiches 

A tinned soya spread may be had which out rivals potted 
meals for taste and of course is cntircl) whoUsomc Almost 
any user of meat would find it a satisfactory substitute 


FRESH GARDEN VEGETABLES 

CAULirtOWCR IN cntAJI 

BtrvK a medium head of cauliflower into flowerettc« three 
arge cupfuls, and steam just long enough to he tender Arrange 
m n buttered casserole or baking dish, pour one small cup of 
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cream over all, and ,top willj one cup of grated cheese. Bake 
in a moderate oven until a delicate brown on top. The white 
sauce with or without the' cheese can be used. 

STEAMED' CAULIFLOWER 

1 cup tomato sauce; 1 large caulifloiver. 

Separate cauliflower into flowerettes." Tie in four even 
bundles. Steam until tender. Serve with tomato sauce. 

CAULIFLOWER AND PEAS 

1 head cauliflower; 2 cups peas; 2 tablespoons melted butler. 

Remove the outer leaves from tlie caulifloh’er, and lei stand 
fifteen minutes m cold water. Cook while uncovered in boiling 
water until tender but firm Salt when about done Separate 
into flowerettes and arrange on a vegetable dislu Fill the cen* 
tre of tlie dish with a mound of peas and serve with melted 
butter. 

CREA1\1ED PEAS 

4 cups tiny green peas; 1 cup hi eel cream. 

*• ^ e 

Steam peas until tender. Add cream; heal until steaming. 

'minted peas 

4 cups steamed peas; 2 tablespoons chopped mint; 2 tablespoons 
butler. 

Combine and serve hot 

green pea PUFF 

2 cups steanred potatoes; 2 cups steamed peas; 4 tablespoons 
bnttcr; 2 tups ertum. ^ 

, Put potato and peas through ricer together. Beat until 
light with butler and cream, and then serve 

CARROT- PUREE WITH PEAS 

IVz cups carrot puree; 114 cups steamed tiny peas; 2 tablespoons 
bnttci 

Stir peas into puree. Dot with' butler. Cook in buttered 
casserole in moderate oven for twenty minutes. ■ - 

RICED CARROTS 

1 pint cairots; teaspoon salt; 1 tablespoon butter 
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WasTi, >%rape, and slice young carrots. Put into saucepan 
with very iiltlc water and cover closely or steam until tender. 
Put through ricer; season and add butter. 

TASTY ASPARAGUS 

1 bunch Bcpara^ms; 2 onions, sliced; seasoning; 3 tablespoons 
cooking od or butter. 

Doil asparagus twenty minutes Remove tough portions, 
saving one cup of. liquid Saute finely sliced onions in oil or 
butter five minutes. Add asparagus and liquid Simmer ten 
xauiutcs Season and serve hot 


BUTTERED ASPARAGUS 

Cut off tough ends of stalks from a bunch of asparagus 
Wash and peel the tough fibre; tie in a bunch in kettle with 
cold water After boiling fifteen minutes, add the asparagus 
tips, being careful not to bruise or break the tips Add salt 
to taste and boil gently until the tips are tender Remove from 
liquid carefully with a skimmer ladle. Pour over melted butter 
and sprinkle with Parmesan cheese and paprika Sene hot 
Qicese may be omitted Use asparagus liquid for soup 

CELERY STEWED 

1 bunch stalk celery; teaspoon butter, cup cream; 
I egg jolk. 

Wash scrape, and cut the outer stalk'; of celcrv into pieces 
one inch long Steam or cook in very little viatcr in double 
boiler over boiling water until tender Then add egg volk 
Iwalen witli cream and seasoning. Stir and cook until it 
thickens 


CELERY IN BROWN S\UCE 

Cut enough crisp celery into two-inch pieces to make one 
quart; cook in sailed boiling vvatcr for twenty minutes Melt 
’*1 saucepnn one tablespoon of biillcr, add an equal quantity 
of ilour. and cook logcllier until brown Add gradually one cup 
w good strong stock stirring until thickened and smooili ff 
file «lock v\as not previously seasoned add <alt and seasoning to 
laMc, but in n^y case add one teaspoon of ketchup Dra n the 
oclerj odd it to the sauce, and stew gentiv about twcnlv minulc«, 
or until die celery is tender, stirring occasional Iv. Serve at once 
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' BAKED BEETS 

SfTub beets Do not cut tops away until after beets are 
coolced. Bake in glass casserole in moderate oven until tender 
Small young beets are most satisfactory for, baking 

BUTTERED BEETS 

4 tablespoons butter; 4 cups baby beets ^ 

- Steam beets until tender. Remove skins Shake in melted 
butter and “serve hot ‘ 

- ' ' PICKLED BEETS 

1 pint cold rooked beets; li teaspoon salt; % teaspoon mitmea; 
14 teaspoon raraway seed; 1 pint lemon juice; 2 stiixs cinnamon, 
broken; 2 'tablespoons brown sugar; I small bav leaf; 14 teaspoon 
jpaprika. 

Slice the beets, place in a stone or Mason jar Bring the 
lemon juice, sugar, and spices to a boil and cook slowly Uiree 
piinutes. Ppur over beets . , ' 

’ ONIONS ^BAKED WITH TOMATO SAUCE . . 

< 12 white onions; ‘2 'cups tomato puree (thick); l^-cnp butter; 
2 table«poons shredded -green pepper; ^ teaspoon celery salt; dash 
of paprika. , . ' “ 

- ► Cook onions in boiling Avater or steam until tender Place 

in' buttered casserole and pour over the tomato puree svbich 
has been mixed with butler, green pepper, -and seasonings 
Bake in moderate oven., - ' 

STUFFED SPANISH ONIONS 

4 Spanish onions; % green pepper; % cup cooked brown 
rice; 2 egg yolk®, beaten; 1 pimralo: 14 cup thin cream; 14 teaspoon 
salt;' 2 lalilespoons butter , ’ 

Peel onions Boil whole or steam until tender,^ but not 
broken and mushy. Cool and cut out’ centre of onion^from 
root, leaving the shell Chop the removed'^ onion; mix all 
ingredients together and stuff the onion shelL Brush 'Aritb 
butler. Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) about thirty 
miiiutes. or until brown Ser\’e hot. Half a cup of nuts, finely 
chopped, may be used in place of rice 

CABBAGE IN CREAM AU GRATIN 

3 enp« steamed chopped cabbage; 14 cup heavy cream; 14 cup 
grated cheese U , 
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cream Arrange in buttered casserole in alternate 
layers willi cabbage Top with cheese Bake, Jincovercd,- in 
moderate oven 

CASSEROLE OF CABBAGE AND ONIONS 

2’A'rnps steamed cahbape; cups steamed onion rinps; 

4 talilcspoons melted butler, plus one teaspoon parsley; ’A cup 
grated cheese 

In buttered glass casserole arrange cabbage and onions in 
layers. Sprinkle a little parsley butter over each layer Top 
with grated cheese Bake in moderate oven 

SWEET AND SOUR CABBAGF 

} quart cabbage, 3 sour apples: 4 iablc'poon« lirnwn sugar; 
2 tablespoons lemon juice; 2 tablespoons butter, 1 taidespoon ground 
cinnamon, season to taste 

Shred the cabbage fine, add the peeled and corcfl apples 
cut in quarters Heal the butter in a thick <«tew kettle: add 
cabbage and apples; pour one cup boiling voter over tbem 
(add more boiling water later if ncccs«nr)')- end let cook 
slowly until tender Add the lemon juice, cinnamon and «!iigar 
Cook ten minutes longer and eerve very hot 

STUFFED POTATOES 

Wa«h and scrub potatoes with a hru^li until ihorrupbly 
clean Lay on,lbe grate or in a baking jirii in a medium bol 
oven, and hake until the) feel soft when pressed between thumb 
and fingers Remove from the oven, cut off one end, and 
carefully spoon out the inside, inasli add salt and bol cream or 
bol milk and butter, and beat all together for a moment Fill 
the potato shells heaping the top and pul into a hot serving 
d:«h Stand in the hot oven for two or three minutes and serve 
while flulTv 


POTATO BALLS 

6 poialocs nin'-bcd. 6 1iar<1 boiled epes. rilt. 

tnblcipnon ci.lori salt, or 1 nble^poon niinccd fn «b crl^T} 

5 tablespoon* butter 

Season the niasbcd potatoes v\ith one 'e.nspnnnfiil of ••alt 
and two tahlpspnons of butter Pronarc the filling hv mashing 
the eggs and mivinu vsitli one mblcspnonful of htii'er and 
one-fourth tc.a«poonful of «alt and the cclcn 'fair sJv hall«; ot 
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the mashed eggs and cover each ivith mashed potatoes. BrusJi 
with milk" and bake until brovmed 

POTATO CAKES 

, To a cup of thick dal, well -seasoned, add one-half cup of 
grated cheese, also a few bread crumbs to hold them toaellier 
Mix well and form into the required number of balls Around 
each ball form a layer of mashed potato; roll in bread crumbs 
and broivn in a little hot vegetable o'il or butter to a "golden 
brown -Serve with spinach for lunch 

BROWNED POTATOES 

- Wash and put potatoes on to boil in their, skins. Wlwn 
tender, peel and place -them in a baking pan. 'Spread a little 
melted butter over each one and put in a hot oven to bake to a 
golden brown. 

' SCALLOPED POTATOES 

S large potatoes; 1 tablespoon butter; 3 cups milk; 1 table- 
spoon dour; % teaspoon salt 

Wash, peel, and thinly slice the potatoes.'' Butter a baking 
dish and arrange a layer of sliced notato^ in the bottom , Put 
over this bits of butter, a little flour and salt _ Then place 
another layer of potatoes and sprinkle over this the remainder 
of the salt, flour, and butter. Pour the milk over all and bake 
in a moderate oven for an hour or until potatoes are tender 
when pierced with a fork, and most of the milk 'absorbed or in 
a thick sauce. Brown the too and serve hot The milk should 
cover the potatoes, and the baking dish be deep enough eo as 
not to allow the milk to boil over vvlien put in the oven Wlicn 
new potatoes are obtainable, scrub them with brush and soap, 
rinse in clean water, and wipe off all the thin skin possible on 
a coarse towel- Slice potatoes very thin and bake in a haUug 
dish using just enough milk to cover the potatoes. Potatoes 
prepared as above contain all the food value, and are delicious 
in flavour 


SAVOURY MARROW 

Wash a tender > oung marrov^ but do not peel it. Cut into 
inch pieces and remove the larger seeds. Melt two tablespoons 
of butter folive oil may he used) in an enamel saticepan or 
baking dish, and add two large onions, minced; cook until a 
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delicate broivn. Then add the marrow, one teaspoon each of 
salt and sugar, and cook gently for fifteen minutes ^dd one 
cup of tomato puree and bake in a moderate oven for thirty 
minutes May be covered and cooked gently over the fire, 
sllmng occasionally. One half teaspoon of Marmite added 
gnes a pleasing flavour 

BRINJAL CUTLETS 

Slice the brinjal three-fourths inch thick; pare the slice®, 
then dip them In beaten eag and water Roll them in bread 
crumbs, and lay on an oiled pan Snrinklc vvuh salt, bnisti 
over with melted butter and bake on the grate of the oven till 
tender and browned. Ser\e with brown gravy 

CUCUMBERS 

Cucumbers, or the small while pumpkins, arc delicious 
when stuffed and baked Peel and parboil in boiling water 
Dram and cut in half crosswise. remo\e the seeds and stuff 
the halves with the following mixture. Boiled rice, or the same 
quantity in bread crumbs, also half the quantity of crushed 
English walnuts as of rice Add sail, grated onion, and sacc, 
and sudicient tomato juice to make a stiff mixture Pack into 
the halves, and place in an oiled baking pan; do! w’llli bits of 
butter; rover, and hake in a moderate men Wlicn tender 
remove the cover, brown quickly, and sene hot ns a legctablc 


GRAVIES AND SAUCES 


BROWN CRA\'Y 

1 Rnall oninn; Itullcr and oil to moisten, I fmall tomnto, 
1 heaping tablespoon tlour. 

Brown flour and onion in the oil. Add tomato cut in three 
or four pieces Cook until tomato is tender \dd iioialo 
water Beal with coarse egg whip so it will not lump Salt to 
hi*tc Cook up well. Strain and scric 

EGG GRAVY 


Fn an CCET in butter or oil until quite hard Remove 
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stove. Add large talilespoon of flour. Heat thoroughly. Add 
- potato water and milk. . Cook up. Salt and serve It is veiy 
good with' mashed potato. ’ ' - 

POTATO GRAVY 

Dice potato line. -Fry brown and crisp in oil or butter. 
Add' flour and brown slightly. Add potato water, milk, and 
salt. Cook up and serve ' 

SOUR, CREAM SAUCE > 

1 cup sour cream; 1 teaspoon onion, grated fine; 1 % table' 
spoons flour, browned. / 

In a dry pan' bro^vn the jvhite flour to a golden colour, 
’being; careful not to bum; boil the sour cream until it separates 
and browns, stirring constantly. Add the -onion. To the flour 
add three-fourths cup sweet milk; stir, and cook until smooth; 
salt to taste, and add the cream; bring to'a boil, and serve hot 
with hut loaf or baked potato. 

CREOLE SAUCE 

2 cups stewed tomatoes; 114 tablespoons oil; 14 cup^ ground 
^ onion; 1 clove -of garlic (if desired); sugar, salL and parsley to 

taste; cup ground pepper 

Put the oil, onions, and pepper mto a saucepan; cover, and 
'let simmer for a few minutes Add’^lhe tomatoes, and let boil 
for ten or fifteen minutes Add the seasoning to taste 

CHEESE WITH WHITE SAUCE ' 

114 cups milk; 14 teaspoon salt; 2 cups cream; one-lbird tea- 
spoon paprika; 3 tablespoons white flour. ' 

Moisten the flour with, a little of the' cold milk and slir 
perfectly smooth Heat the milk to boiling; add the flour 
paste while stirring constantly so that no lumps are formed. 
Boil slowly for ten minutes, then add one cup grated cheese 
(the sweet, mild variety is preferable), and sdr until smooth. 
Add the cream, paprika, and salt, and pour over the vegetables. 

The white sauce without the cheese is equally as delicious 
and can be sen’ed wjlh various vegetables. Paprika may he 
replaced with other delicate seasonings such as green leaves of 
mint, sage, or parsley, finely minced, or using nutmeg or celery 
salt according to the vegetable served and your preference 
considered 
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Steam a medium-si7cd[ cauliflower Pul the steamed cauli- 
flower in a hot serving dish and pour sauce over it and serve hot 

SAUCE 

3 talilccpnons- hutlrr; one third tenEpoon paprika; 2 falile- 
cpnon* fresh lime juice; 2 teaspoons sail, 2 tablespoons minced green 
pepper. 

Melt the butler, adding die odier ingredients, heat and pour 
over the steamed vegetable 


' SALADS AND DRESSINGS 

TRENCH DRESSING 

6 tablespoons olive oil; 2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Blend tboroughlv You mav wish to add a little salt 
and sugar. This is the base of all French dressings "With the 
addition of cream, tomato juice onion juice, minced parslev 
or cclcrv is made possible various dressings for manv dif 
ferent salads 

IMAYONNAISE S^LAD DRESSING 

1* egg yolk; 3 toblo«poons lemon juice' 1 cup oIim oil, or 
ulad oil; 1 icarpoon salt 

Pill die egg volk and lemon iiiicc into a cold bowl and 
beat viitli an egi-beattr until well mixed Begin to add the 
olive oil one-balf tenspoonful at a lime and continue to beat 
until d>e oil is well beaten into ibc yolk, gradually add more 
oil and continue to beat until die dressinn becomes tbiok 
Beat in the salt and remainder of the oil 

Success in makin!; mavonnaise depends upon all ingredients 
being cold and addina the oil ten sloulv. e«pecnlh at first 

To make a pink ni3vonnai«e add one third cup of rooked 
tomato, siraincd to one cup of mavonnaise drcssina 

FRUIT SMAD DRESSING 

4 f>ti1i>«poon«i nhvp oit nnr-lbiril rup lemon juicc; 3 cup* 
orange juirc, 2 l'ib1c<ponnE lioncv, 2 rge volk« 

Brino ihe Juices and lioncv to a boil Slowlv add srroe 
of the boiliiie puce to the v\ell honit u vnlks of cocs, Vvliilt 
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stirring constantly, then add this mixture to the boiling juice. 
Remove from the fire. (Add two-thirds cup of cool cream, if 
desired ) , " ' 

CABBAGE SALAD 

2 cups rabbage, finely sbreddcd; 1 cup apple, finely chopped; 
1 teaspoon honey or brown sugar, cup xnayounaise; Vz cup cashew 
nuts, crushed fine. - ' ^ ' 

Select a new head of cabbage; wash, and shred with a' 
very sharp knife, or run through a meat grinder. .All ingre* 
dients should be cold. Serve at once on crisp lettuce leaves. 

Raw cabbage, crisp and cold, and finely shredded, com 
bined with mayonnaise, is a delightful salad; when combined 
with either dates, pineapple, raisins, apple, or nuts, it is a salad 
of good food ^alues Select a firm head of cabbage fresh from 
the garden. -Remove the outer leaves, wash, cut in halves with 
a very sharp knife, and then shave into finest shreds. Wasli 
again in cold boiled water, dry between clean cloths, and 
place in a bowl to be chilled. Do not add the dressing or 
salt until about ready to serve, for these- draw the moisture 
from the cabbage 

VEGETABLE SALAD' 

1 cup spinach, chopped fine and eteanied; 1 tablespoon finely 
minred parsley; 1 cup grated raw carrot; 1 cup preen peas. <tiniiitd; 
I tablespoon finely minccd onion, 4 tablespoons Frenth salad drLasin^ 

Put all ingredients into a bowl and with a fork toss them 
togetljer. 

If spinach and peas are young and tender, clean tliem llior 
oughly and use them raw. 

CARROT SALAD I " 

2 cups grated carrot; 2 cups shredded orange. 

Mix with mavonnaise dressing' and serve on sliced banana, 
garnish with walnut meat halves. ; 

CARROT SALAD II 

3 cups grated carrot. 

Mix with cream and lemon dressing. Cover witli one cup 
grated fresh coconut. 
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LCTTUCE AND TOMATO SALAD 

Lettuce and tomato dressed with mayonnaise, with the 
addition of ripe olives, make a delicious salad 

MANGO SALAD 

Peel and slice thinly, firm, ripe mangoes Arrange on 
slices of pineapple cut one-half inch in thickness. Cover with 
a generous amount of shredded orange, and pour over all a 
dressing of orange and lemon juice (nbt forgetting the juices 
of pineapple and mango) to whieh has been added a little 
honey or brown sugar. 

Sprinkle the top generously with grated fresh coconut and 
serve cold 

Fresh grapefruit is delicious in place of orange in this salad 

Chopped apple mixed with a hltlc cream and sugar, or 
orange makes a choice salad Sene on ensp lettuce with 
French dressing 

GUAVA SALAD 

Peel ripe guavas, slice or cbm. and add one Inlf the 
quantity of chopped apple or diced pinc.ipplc Sprinkle 
Rcnerously with crushed nuts Mix with condcn=cd milk drcjc 
ing and serve on watercress. 


BREADS 


The best entire wheal flour is m.adc from the hard whe.ii 
grown in the northern districts of India, and make*; tiie h(.:t 
entire wheal bread Oiilv the outer lui'^k is rcniovrd from the 
grain hefore grinding into flour Siirli a wheal flour roui.iiu* 
all the gluten the rich proteins and oil« Mlatn n- mineral 
sallc. slarchc^ al«:o the laxative qiialitu's inrliukd m the l>«-ai' — 
the outer covcrine of the crain 


Wheat !*« rich in clulcn and thi> clutin is u**,,., mv* to 
male leavened or veaM bread Gluten when mo.<-«i'ud on 1 
kneaded bet omc- so Icnatiou* that it eourines thi <ne fomid 
ui the dotich hv the jeaM making the bread iicht and porm.^ 
The flour «hou1d be cround fairlv fine in order to prevent the 
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gas formed ih the dough from ;escaping, otherwise the bread 
will not be sufEciently light, but heavy in appearance 

" ' The entire wheat flour dough should not be allowed to 
rise until too light — and it rises more quickly than white dough 
— as -ft becomes coarse-grained and loses -its delicious flavour ~ 
"through, too long fermentation. Tliis also applies to the loaf 
when-moulded and put into the pan to rise When the loaves - 
' are made, mould them lightly, in:; the liwd, -not on .'the .board. 

■* ' I 

When using entire'wheat flour for the dough it should'-be 
, made 'soft — so soft, in fact, that it is somewhat ^ difficult to 
(knead, on the bread board. 

Ata bread should be baked in a hot oven Do not set the 
sponge before nine or ten o’clock at night and make into dough 
in the early morning; in fact in' hot weather the sponge is 
ready to m^e into dough by five in the morning. If 'sponge is 
left to rise too long, it sours, and a sour bread is the result 
All water may be used in bread making in place of milk. In 
fact, 'on tlie hot plains, it is better to use water instead of milk. ' 

' ' ATA OR- ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD 

Sponge: ' ~ ' ' 

2 cops (1 lb t white floor; 114 cups (15 oz ) cold water; 1 cup 
' <10 02 .) fermented sponge - ' 

One cup of fresh potato, yeast or two small yeast cakes 
can be used in place of fermented sponge 

, Sift the flour into a large bowl or degchi; add the water 
and beat briskly .for three minutes or until batter is perfectly 
smooth. Add the yeast or fermented sponge; beat again for 
a minute. Cover and wrap up in something warm and set 
aside ~to rise overnight.’ In' the early morning the sponge is 
light 'and full of air hubbies throughout. 

Dough Add to the sponge four teaspoons salt and- one 
tablespoon sugar; two cups (l.lb 4 oz ) fresh milk, boiled 
and cooled to lukewarm (water may be used in, place of milk). 

‘Sift'two and a half cups (I }b. 4 oz ) of cto. ^ Add one 
cup to the sponge and beat with a large spoon until smooth. 
Now add most of the remainder, mix and turn out on a board 
or large platter that has been generously sprmkled with a/a. 
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Knead b> turning part of the dough over and o\er. on to 
it'self. just as you would make the dough for nice^ light chapaties 
Knead from ten to fifteen mmutes until dough is smooth and 
soft. Ala differs in gluten, so it is well to add it slowlj to 
the sponge, as you mav not need the full amount The dough 
should be soft, for if stiff, it makes a dry, hard loaf when baked 

NUT AND RAISIN BREAD 

To make nut and raisin bread add a large cup of seeded 
raisins and a large cup of crushed English walnuts (be careful 
that nuts are fresh) to the dough while kneading it Allow the 
dough to rise, and put into pans Let rise again and hake in a 
moderately hot oven * 


WHITE BREAD 

Wliite bread is made the same ci« ata bread, hut white flour 
is used in making the dough instead of ata 

WHOLEWHEAT GEMS 

1 cgE, 1 cup white flour, lA cup oil or ttiicfc Cream; 1 cup 
nidfc; % cup wlioitwhcai flour; salt to taste 

Break egg into the butler bowl Add the milk. oil. and 
salt Tlic flour should be sifted before it is measured Add the 
flour a handful at a time, beating it brisklj into the mi\ture 
Do not stir After the flour is all added heat thorough!) for 
0 few moments Pour into heated gem irons wiiirh have been 
slighilj oiled Bake in qmrk o\cn until brown Tin- takes 
from tiiirt) to fort)-fi\c minutes Graham or au) other flour 
ma) be need instead of wholewheat, or all white dour mar l*e 
used and currants added 

BRAN MITTINS OR SCONES 

cup milk, 3 nblcipoons mcllcil liiitlrr; 2 ip?-, V* cup 
Jfcilcil choppril Y: ' up walir wilti ire in il* lYz ctip< 

imir. rifled, tci^poon tall: I'l lible'puons irtacJc or JirowD nipsr 

Mi\ the bran rai-ins and flour ineelhcr Pul p''z toI!-*- 
nt a cold bowl and whip until light \tlil all the other iner* 
diciits hut the cgg-wliite and mi\ well. Add llic hmn niixtun 
to Uus liquid and Lc,n until «mooiIi 
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I*Jow beat the white of eggs until stiff and fold into the 
hatter. Bake in oiled muiRTf tins in a medium hot oven until 
nicely browned — about one-half hour. 

The breakfast bran used as a breakfast food can he .used 
in place of ordinary bran and is much nicer 

ZWIEBACK 

-^When the bread is one day old, cut it into slices one-half 
inch thick. Lay these slices on a baking sheet, and toast in a 
slow oven till thoroughly dry throughout and delicately ^browned 

CORN BREAD WITHOUT YEAST 

2 1 cup milk or cream; 1 cup com meal; fait and 

sugar to taste. 

Add sugar and salt to. com meal. Bring milk or cream to 
the boiling point- Pour over com meal, stirring to prevent 
lumping Separate whites and yolks of eggs. Beat each very 
stiff. Fold yolks of eggs into whites.- Add corn meal mixture. 
Told through eggs thoroughly and hake in quick oven 

- f 

CRISP CHAPATIES ' * 

2 cups ata,^ % teaspoon salt; % dun cream; enougli tvatcr 
to make fairly stiff dougli. , 

Mix cream with aUt and salt. Add slowly enough cold water 
to make a dough of suitable consistency' to roll out thinly. 
After rolling tliin -chapaftes, place on ordinaiy taii/a (as used 
for chapatics). Bake a short lime on both sides Take from 
ttauL and hold over fire till they puff out Finish by baking 
in medium oven till a light brown 

SELF-WORKING YEAST 

2 potatoes (large sire^; % oz hops; 4 cups cold water, 

I cup white flour; % cup wliitc iugar; I’A teaspoons salt. 

Tie the bops in a coarse cotton doth and boil one hour in 
the water. Allow this to cool until lukewarm; squeeze Ins 
liquid from the bag of hops and remove tlie bag. Add tins 
liquid to the sifted flour, sdrring into a smooth batter; add the 
sugar and salt Now set it away for two days in an open jar 
covered only with a piece of clean cloth. Keep in a moderately 
warm place. 


On the tlnrd day peel, slice, and boll two large polalocs in 
just enough lyaler to cover. Wlien cooked, masli the potatoes 
thoroughly and add to the flour batter tliat was made two days 
previously, mixing well Allow this to “itand for twehc hours 
in the open jar with only a dean cloth as a covering, stirring 
often and keeping it in a moderately wann place. Scald a 
clean jar with boiling water and turn llic mixture from the 
firul jar into llie clean one Covci well, and pul away In a 
dark, cool place. 

This IS the yeasl-slarler from whitli the first fresh yeast 
is made for the bread making. This self-working yeast needs 
no' “rising” or yeast to excite fermentation. If kcjil in a cool 
place and jur covered, it will kccji for some lime 

ony YEAS’r 

For those who prefer it, there is on the markd pure b-ikers' 
yeast in a com ciilraled form. The direr lions eontdincd iii the 
tin are for a large amount of flour Tor ,i smalirr nmriunt the 
following IS suggested 

For sponge One dessertspoonful dry yeast (dj'soUerl in a 
little tepid water according to directions given tn tm) to one 
pound of white flour To make the dough, knead into the sjiongc 
about two pounds of nla—cnough to imke four small loaves 


DESSERTS 

PLAIN JUCE in.'DDlNG 

1 Clip rill ; It Clips milk, 3 li wpnoii- ‘URor, 'j lijipomi i itl 

Clean .ind wash nee in scvrr.il water' Pn -h whole min' 
from which the e-riMm has not l«tn rcinoicd i-- the hi-'. I'our 
llte milk into a deep linking di'h or a ihtirhi, .idd the rat and 
‘'Cn'Oiiings and plari- in a 'low own to'liale fuUv two lionr 
uo not ‘■tir. hut allow each gr.oiu to he wholr vil cr/amy. If 
toil do not have an oven, pul the rirr .sni! inilt in the top pul 
of a 'tciim hoikr and hruip to a hml. 'fhin '•/t this into the 
lower boiirr in whiih i“ boilniE: water, lovrr. put o,ii ,i hut 
are md -team until all milk i' ab'orhirl anrl rjie i' *-ofl .Sf d 
rriamv Hrown the top md --erve i jdi, r hr I nr rold 'v l! ivo’ r 
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such as cardamom may be added. This pudding is delicious 
served cold with prune fluff or stewed fruits. 

COCONUT RICE PUDDING . 

1 rap rice; 1 Jarge coconut; 1 tablespoon sugar; ^ tea. 
^oon salt. 

Scrape the coconut, add. one cup of warm water, and allow 
it to stand for three minutes. - Press out all' the milk possible 
and strain. Stand this coconut milk aside and add four cops 
of warm water to the same coconut shreds, allowing it to stand 
twenty minutes. Press out th« milk and strain.' . 

' Pick over the rice and wash thoroughly; add the last four 
cups of coconut milk, the sugar and salt and bring to a boil. 
Cook -for ten minutes; cover and aet it over a very slow fire to 
steam until each grain is tender, yet whole and quite dry. Add 
tlie first cup of coconut milk; steam five minutes longer and 
serve This pudding is delicious served either hot or cold with 
stewed fruits such as' prunes^ guavas, or sultanas 

SCHOOL BOYS’ RICE DISH 

3 cups milk; % cup rice; 1 tablespoon sugar; % cup water; 
% teaspoon- sail; 1 cup sultanas; 14 tablespoon cornflour. 

Wash the rice thoroughly. Put it into the top part_ of the 
boiler; add the water and salt and bring to a boil, cooking for 
ten minutes. Add the milk and sugar; bring to a boil, then 
set this into the lower part of the steam boiler over a hot fire, 
and steam for an hour, until rice is bwutifully flaky and the 
milk is absorbed. 

While the rice is cooking wash the sultanas and put on to 
cook in one cup of warm water. Cook slowly for fifteen min* 
utes; add one teaspoonfal sugar Blend the cornflour in a 
very little water;' stir this into the sultanas, also a tiny sprinkle 
of cinnamon, and cook slowly for fifteen minutes 

When rice is cooked turn into a dish to cool. Pour 
around the rice the stewed sultanas; cool, sprinkle the top 
generously with crushed nuts, and sen'e. Allow a spoonful of 
cream over each serving A generous helping of this ' rice, 
witli two or three sandmches (made from home-made entire 
i/heat bread, peanut butter, and fresh lettuce), together with a 
glass of milk, is an excellent lunch for a growing school child 
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RICE APPLE DISH 

4 ial)lp|!ponn^ rJrc; 2 cups milk, % teaspoon salt; 4 apples; 
1 tup sugar; VS c‘*P "atcr. 

Cook ihe nee until tender in a double boiler tvitli the milk 
Salt and core the apples and cut in halves crosswise Cook 
unul tender, but not in pieces, in the syrup made by boiling the 
sugar and water together for two minutes Put ncc and apples 
on the top. Pour the syrup that is left over the apples and fill 
cavities of the apples with guava jelly Sprinkle sliced Bra/il* 
nut meats over the top. Serve witli cream or with almond nut 
cream. Tliis is an appetizing dish for lunch Peaches, guavas, 
or pcare are delicious in place of tlie apples. 


BANANAS ON FRENCH TOAST 

Select ripe bananas; those with the freckled skins arc svscct 
and have a good flavour. Slice and pile high on each bit of 
toast and serve with cream To make French toast, brown the 
slices of bread to a golden brown after dipping in a mivturc 
of milk and egg with a little salt. Use one epg to one half 
cup of milk for four slices of bread. Brown in butter or other 
fat over a moderate fire, and serve hot on hot plates 


COCONUT SOUFFLE 

1 cup hot milk, 1 rup nigar; 1 lohlcrpnnn Iiiillrr; V4 mp 
coconut milk; 1 rup fhrcdJLil coconut, 3 tnklcspoons cornflour: 
4 egg whites beolLn slilT 

Mix the cornflour, sugar, and coconut, and stir into the 
Rdlk very slowly. Cook for ten minutes, then add huller. 
Fold into a glass baking dish; set in hot water and liakc for 
nftcen minutes Serve a boiled custard made from the jolLs 
of eggs witli tlie souDle or pudding 


HEALTH CARAMEI^ 

Dried figs. rais''ns, dates — ctjual parts VTa'h and Mcvri 
ugs, clean rai<5ins, wash and «stcam datc-c or pour boilms water 
j’'<’r them Slone dales Put all through a vc;.elaMc grinder 
titmev. or peanut or almond butter, powdered cusar. or cround 
2'its of am kind mav be added if dc<ired Mix together, .ami 
prcs<5 Out into a shallow pan Let stand ovcniiglil Cut into 
«iwsres and wrap in wax paper 
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' DATE PIE . . . 

t 

1 pound dates; 1 quart milk; pastry shell; 1 egg or 1 table- 
spoon dissohed Lomdour; ivhipped cream. 

Wash dales and heat slowly in milk in a crock. Wlien soft, 
'stone and crush the dates through a colander Add an egg or a 
tablespoon of comllour to thicken, and place in a baked pastry 
shell. Cover with whipped ‘cream or meringue. - Thin lattice 
strips of pastry laced over it may be preferred. 

< ' / I 

' - -STRAWBERRY JELLY 

cnps ^crushed straivhcrncs; % cnp 'sugar; 1 )a]>lc‘poon 
vegetable gilatin (Chma grass); 2 tablespoons lemon jiull; a few 
grams of salt; 1 cup boiling water, in which to dissolve the gelatin. 

1 — 

-While the getatin is soaking in hot water, mix the crushed 
strawberries, lemon juice, sugar, and salt. Turn the soaked 
V gelatin into a strainer to drain off the water, and put the drained 
gelatin to ^ cook in the one cup of boiling water. ‘Boil it till 
it dissolves, which tv ill require only a minute or two; tlten strain 
' the dissolved gelatin into, the other ingredients. Stir to blend 
the mixture, pour into sherbet glasses, and set away to cool. 
When ready to serve, decorate with whipped cream and straw 
berry halves. . 

ORANGE MINT JELLY 

1 bunch of fresh mint;-graicd rind of % orange; % cnp orange 
juicc; a ftw grains of salt; l%,cnps boiling water; V 2 cup sugar; _ 
2 tablespoons lemon juice; 1 tablespoon vegetable gelatin fCIiina 
grass). 

Put.the gelatin to soak in hot water. Chop tlte mint, and 
pour over it the three-fourths cup of boiling water Cover, 
and allow to sleep for fifteen minutes. Mix together the grated 
orange rind, sugar, orange juice, lemon juice, and salt. 

Strain off the water from the mint leaves, and cook the 
soaked and drained gelatin in this mint-flavoured water till the 
gelatin is dissolved Then add it to the mixture of the remain- 
ing ingredients Strain to remove the orange rind. Pour into 
sherbet. glasses When cold, sene with whipped cream 

TOM.ATO JELLY. 

V5 teaspoon Marmitc; 1 cnp cooked vegetable pclaiin; 
spoon salt; Yr teaspoon sugar; 2 cups strained tomalo juice , 
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Cook one-half seer of fresh tomatoes wth one ha) leaf, one 
mint leaf, and a slice of onion ^ Add no iialer Wlien tomatoes 
are cooked, strain, squeezing out the pulp, then, add salt, sugar, 
and Marmitc Mix well and add the hot legetablc gelatin 
Pour into a mould previously wet in cold water, and allow to 
stand pntil cold Turn into a cold disli, garnish witli sliced 
beetroot and watercress, and serve 

BROWNIES 

One third onp «ngar, nne third cup fat; 2 cpgs; 2 equarcp 
diornlaie; -tea--pDon vntliUa. 14 cup flour, */i teaepoon salt; 
one-third cup walnut ineatE 

Blend sugar, fat, and eggs in one quick operation Tlicn 
add the melted chocolate v'anilla, salt, flour, and nut meals 
Spread out in one-half inch layer 


HONEY- JUDGE 


1 square chocolate: 1 cup supar, VJ cun miik, 2 tihlopoons 
honey, 2 tablespoons butter; 1 tco«poon vanilla, >4 ttaspoon tall; 
VS cup nuts (optional) 

Cut chocolate in small pieces Place in dcpchi Add 
sugar, milk, and honeV Cook slowly- with occasional stirring 
until chocolate, and sugar are melted Boil stirring enougli to 
prevent slicking to holtom, until mixture forms a soft hall in 
cold water Remove from heat, add butler and coni until bottom 
of pan feels only sliahtlv' warm Add vanilla and salt 
Beat until it tends to hold shape and loses its Mickv, glo'=sv 
appearance Add nuts, and turn into a bullprcd jinn lined 
on Iiottom with oiled paper This fudge may he kneaded like 
fondant 

HONEY NOUGAT 

Ij cup honey; % mp hrovvai Migar, 1 pound olnionJ«; 2 cpg 
whites. 

Boil the honev and sugar together until drops of the mixture 
hold their shanc when poured into cold water. Add the v. Idles 
of the eggs, well beaten and cook verv slowly, stirring ron«)anih, 
die mixture becomes brittle when dr^nped into water. 
Add the almonds, and cool under a weinht The candy can he 
broken into pieces or may he cut and wmjij'cd 


TASTY INDIAN DISHES 


SAVOURY COCONUT RICE 

Into a deep pan with a close-fitting lid put one quarter of 
a pound of ghee or butter,- two tablespoons of finely chopped 
onion, and a clove or two of garlic,, finely chopped, also ten 
whole cardamoms, ten Avhole cloves, one or Hvo sticks of Indian 
cinnamon, each about two inches long, and one-half a tea- 
spoonful of allspice. Fry until the onions are partially cookeil 
but not browned, then add one pound of- •well-washed, well- 
soaked, well-drained nee, and salt" to taste Stir the mixture 
and fry for two or three minute'^ longer. Now pour oven the 
rice sufficient boiling coconut milk to- cover it about an inch 
and a half. If short of coconut milk add boiling water. 
Cover the pan cloeelv and cook on a slow fire, stirring occa.sion- 
ally until the moisture is entirely absorbed and the rice cooked. 
Sometimes coconut rice i« very pale yellow. This can be 
achieved by adding one-half a teaspoonful of ground haldi 
(tumeric) when frying tlie^ onions and spices and before tlie 
rice is added. 


GOLDEN RICE 

In a deep pan with a close-fitting lid, fry for about five 
minutes in ghee or butter, two tablespoons of chopped onion, 
a small amount of finely chopped garlic, and tvyo'nrdinary cloves. 
After adding a tcaspoonful of ground haldi and ,a saltsponnful 
of ground cummin seed, cook for another minute or so. and then 
add one pound of washed, soaked rice, and sail to taste. Stir< 
and cook for five 'minutes Add boiling water sufficient to 
cover about an inch or two. Cover and cook on a slow fire until 
the water is absorbed and rice cooked. Do not stir the rice into 
a pulp, but occasionally lift it lightly with a fork and toss it 
over aud over. ' 

DRY POTATO CURRY - ; 

# 

3 Hue. pntnTnpt; 2 oninne: 2 osu linttcr; few fresh methi leaves; 

1 teai:]iiinn hnldi: 1 tablvapoon tomato paste or _fresh loinatoeij 
1 large cup of curd. 

Quarter the potatoes and place in cold water. Rrown the 
onions slightly and add the spices, making a thick - paste. 
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Sprinkle in llic garlic juice, curd salt, and sufficient vatcr to 
make a gravy. Add the vegetable, boil gently till soft ami ready 
to serve 


DRY BRINJAL CURRY 

1 tin of Jmnjah or froah ones if in season; 2 onion«; 2 o'- 
hnttcr; 1 tnlilcapoon coriander poivdcr and lonuto piMc or frr>Ji 
toniatoc<; VJ or garlir, 1 pint of riird, V* teaspoon of gingir 
powder and clove powder; a few cunnnm seeds. 

Fry the onions brown and add the curd spices, etc Pre- 
pare the garlic in a little water and add the in.ee Mi’c in the 
cummin seeds and leave to cook until a thick naefe 15 formc'l. 
then add a little water to cook the bnninh if frcsli but if 
tinned, add very little water. Heat for fifteen minutes 

SAVOURY SPINACH 

3 lh« of spinsrli. boded, drained and iboronpidv pidnrd; 
2 rlovcs of pnrlic, tldnly sliced Icnptliwbc; 1 lurRt onion fitniy 
sbred. or 2 tablespoons of chopped spring onion--; 1 tahlt‘poon olnc 
oil or butter 

Try the onions and garlic for five minutes then add the 
spinach Blend and salt to taste 

A FAVOURITE DAT. DISH 

Ih of dal boiled toft in one pint of waicr; 2 os, gfiec or 
other fat; 1 onion and a clove of garlic clioppcd fine. 

Mix the foUomng into a stiff paste isith a little tamarind 
water 

1 tablespoon ground coriandcrs; 1 ica'poon r'-onnd 
Vi tcavpoon ground cummin teed; 1 tali'poon ground fcnugrci.k 
(mcihi). 

Fry for a few minute* the onion and garlic then P'M the 
pa*le and continue fry’ing for a few minutes longer Add the 
cooked dal and all the water that is in it. Salt and simmer 
for ten minutes before serving. 

RICE AND SIWAIYA 

1 lb of w-i«bcd, soaked and drained table rlre- lb of 
nirouQ m 2 inrb lingili*; *5 III of phee or 6 o*. nf Ini'icr. 1 tir«c 
nniuQ, chopped fine; >4 tcB<poon finely chopped garlic: 6 or 6 whole 
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cloves; 1 piece cinnamon, 2 indies long; H teaspoon cummin seed, 
% teaspoon allspice; salt to taste 

Cook the onions, spices, and garlic in the gAee, not hrown- 
"ing the onions. - Fry the rice and siumya in this mixture for 
two or three minutes. Salt. Add hoiling water„to cover about 
two inches. Cover closely^ and cook on a slow fire until all 
moisture is absorbed^ and tlm rice cooked Stir -occasionally 

. 'egg curry with tomato ' ' 

Ciit six hard-boiled eggs lengthwise in halves Frj' for tivo 
or three ‘minutes in two ounces of gAee, two tablespoons of 
chopped oiiion, and' one clove of garlic- Add one heaped table- 
spoon curry powder Stir and contmue frying for a few minutes 
longer Add a teaspoonful of tomato paste, or one-half pound 
'fresh tomatoes, finely chopped and sufficient water to form a 
thickish gravy. Add salt and lemon juice to'taste, then simmer 
for five to ten minutes Add the eggs and heat 

' EGG CURRY WITH COCONUT MILK ' 

Fry lightly in a saucenan one onion and one clove , of 
garlic finelv chopped Add to tliis: one dessertspoonful of 
ground corianders, one teaspoonful of ground haldi, one-half 
teaspooiiful of ground ginger, one-half teaspoonful of ground 
cummin seed Mix, and add one pint of thin coconut milk and 
simmer until it begins' to thicken Tlien add six hard-boiled 
'eggs cut lengthwise in halves jand two tablespoons of thick coco 
nut mifk Add salt and -lemon juice to taste ' 

DAL CURRY WITH TOMATO 

^4 lb. dal boiled in one pint of water wnlb 8 small ^lon; 1 o*. 
abec; 1 or 2 cloves of garlic; 1 small' onion, cboppen fine; >2 car- 
damoms; 2 cloves; a 'mall stick of cinnamon; 1 tablespoon curry 
powder; 1 dessertspoon tomato paste or fresh tomato 

Fry the onion, garlic, and spices for a few rninutes. Add 
the curry powder; mix and cook three or four minutes longer. 
Add the tomato paste and boiled dal. Salt and lemon juice 
to taste. Simmer for ten minutes 

MASUR KI DAL CURRY 

Drain an'd boil one-half pound of Masur hi dal which has 
soaked in cold water overnight Boil in about a quart of cold. 
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v»ater. Frv in fnt, two tablesnoonfuls chopped onion, two 
cloves of chopn“d garlic, two dotes, four cardamoms, a stick 
of cinnamon When the onions are beginning to change colour, 
add a large dessertspoonful of curry nowder. stir well and cook 
slowlv for a few minutes longer Add the dol and stir «entlv 
A tablesnoonful of tomato paste may be added to the dal when 
being boiled 

A CURRY OF VEGETABLES 

Fry a thinly sliced onion and tw'o cloves of garlic and add 
a tahlpsooonful of ground corianders one tcasnoon ground ftaldi, 
one half teasnoon ground cummin «eed pne-lmlf teaspoon ground 
ginger one-half teaspoon ground mustard seed and a s-xlf. 
SDOonful of ground me/lii , Tlioroiighlv mix and frv on a slow 
fire for a few minutes Add the vegetables, and conk three or 
four minutes ‘ Add water’ to cover and simmer until the vege 
tables are cooked Salt 

' A TASTY WAY TO CURRY BEANS 

Soak one-half pound butter beans in cold water ovcmi"lit 
Boil until soft, together wntb a skeed onion and six mint leaves, 
Frv in fat for three or four minutes the follow'ing* one onion 
and one clove of garlic cliopncd finclv, two closes two esr- 
damoms a two inch slick of cinnamon Add the cooked bean?. 
• salt, and lemon juice , 

DAL WITH SPINAOT 

Boil tl e following ingredients in one pint of water until 
the daMs soft: 

1 II). of dal; 6 wliolc rpring onions, S liDnilfiik of spimeh 

Frj' in fat 

I onion; 1 inrii stirt, rin*»nnion; 2 olasrs, tonspnon pmnnd 
r'tV^'1 I clove of parlir, clioppjtl fine. 1 Irospoon browned 

'><ddt, 2 tartijmonis 

Add the dal and spinach Salt and «imnier 

DAL AND LE^FY GBEFN VEG^T^BTJ5 

Boil one half pound of d^f and i =msll onion in on«* r> nt 
o* Water until dal is soft Inlf-ionkcd. then add n bmdful of 
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shredd“d cabbage, lettuce, or any green vegetable, and cook 
until dal is done. 

Fry one large onion and one clove of garlic, chopped, and 
add to this one heaped tablespoon of curry ponder. Cook for a 
few, minutes longer, then add a dessertspoonful of tomato pa'sle 
or three chopped tomatoes and the boiled dal and greens. ' Salt, 
and add a bit of lemon juice. Simmer. 

. .MASUR KI DAL RISSOLES 

Boil the following ingredients in a little 'Water to the con-' 
sistency of stiff porridge: 

14 Ih. of Masur hi dal; 1 chopped dove of sarlic; 1 chopped 
onion. 

■' Cool and blend with: 

« • 

2 07 lirend 1 egg; salt to taste; 14 teaspoon ground 

fuddi; 1 tablehpoon Hour,' 

Fonn into rissoles and fry in boiling fat 
' DAL MASH 

Cook the dal in plain water till soft, and drain. Add one 
ounce green ginger, cut into, slices Salt. 'Brown onion - 
and sprinkle over top.' 

VEGETABLE SAMOSA 

4 large potatoes; % Ih. of pros; 2 oz. bnitpr; 1 onion; 2 lbs. 
plain flour; 1 large cup of curd; 3 lbs fat tor frying. 

Boil tlie peas drain, and set aside. Peel and cut the 
toes into cubes. Brown the sliced onion in melted butter; add 
the potato cubes and cook a short time Add the peas; saltf 
and allow to cook in its own steam. IRTien the potatoes are 
done remove to a plate to cool 

Make a stiff paste 'of the flour, salt, baking powder, curd, 
and water Roll out thinlv and ent into rounds according to 
T'STuired size. Place a little of the v'eqelables in the centre 
of each round; moisten the edges and fold over on three shIm 
to form a triangle Place a few ^atnotas in a nan of boiling fat 
very carefully and turn each side till a good brown 
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VEGETARIAN CAINGAN CUTLETS 

Prepare a mixture of the pulp, soaked bread, chopped 
onions, slight bit of garlic, minced fresh green or pickled 
ginger, pepper, and salt to taste 

BAINCAN MOLES 

2 hntngans: 1 clove of porlir; 1 teaspoon pronnil finfdi, ghee 
or hiittir; 1 medium onion; 6 thin slicci of green or pickled ginger; 
coconut milk. 

Cut the bainf'ans into fa'rlv thin slice® Sprinkle both 
sides with ground haldt and a little ealt. Frv in fat Drain 
Fry the onions, garlic, and ginger. Cook until the onions are 
done and then add about one-half pint of rich coconut milk 
Warm through, add the cooked bainpans. and simmer until Uie 
sauce thickens. Serte sliced lemon with it 

MOLEC OF HARD-BOILED EGGS 

3 hard boiled cEcs cut lengthwise in hnUe«, 1 large onion and 
1 elnvc of garlic thmlv stirid, VS tiKpoon ground fioWi. 1^ tea 
Spoon finity ihoppcd fresh grien'or pickteil gincer, 1 «1irk ein 
namon 2 inches long; 1 oz. butter; % pint thick coconut milk. 

Frv the onion, garlic, ginger, and cinnamon in the butter 
and add the haldi and cook for a few miniilas Now add tliick 
coconut milk and salt. Simmer until the sauce is thick enough 
to pour over the eggs Do not cover the pan while cooking 

A TOMATO RECIPE 

Skin and chop one half pound of tomatoes Frv one 
onion, two cloves of sarlic, and one half teaspoon cincer. all 
chopped fine Add the lomnlocs and a desscrt'poonful of 
scraped coconut Salt and <imracr with pan uncovered until 
there is little moisture 

WHITE PUMPKIN BHURTA 

^Cut the pumpkin into plccr® about tvvo inehes ^nuare, and 
pnrtiallv cook ^ Add this to the onion, garlic, ginger, nnd 
cummin seed mixture tlial has been liebtly fried for five min 
ntes. Conlinuc to cook until tbe pumpkin is tender, then ma'l) 
Uinrottchlv.^ Add .a tablcspoonfiil of grated coconut; salt, and 
add lemon juice to teste 
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. TOMATO SAMBAL - 

c 

Mix finely sliced fresh tomaloes, onions, lemon juice, pep 
per, an'd.salt. Sprinkle over witli freshly grated coconut, then ' 
serve. ^ - ” > ' , - 

* - MASHED POTATO SAMBAL ' 

Thoroughly mash the potatoes with a minced 'onion, a 
tablespoonful of very thick coconut milk, and a tablespoonful 
of grated coconut Add one-half teaspoojnful of olive or mustard 
oil, and lemon juice and salt to taste., ^ ^ 

SAMBAL OF HARD-BOILED EGGS 

Cut the eggs lengthwise in quarters and blend witli finely 
chopped onions, oil, lemon juice, and salt When served 
sprinkle over with fresh scraped coconut 

I. • 

VEGETARIAN PULAO . 

For this, dish have a pint of macedoine of cooked ve^e 
tables such as peas, carrots, and be&ns. etc., drained thoroughly, 
and one pound table rice washed soaked, and drained Into 
a saucepan put one-half pound butter, an onion or two, 
chopped fine, two cloves of garlic, also chopped^ fine, eight 
ordinary, cloves, one stick of cinnamon, eight whole cardamoms, 
onedialf teaspoon allspice, one-half teaspoon ground haldt. 

After frying these ingredients, add the rice to the onions' 
and spices Stir the mixture lightly and cook for five minutes 
Then pour boiling water over and cook on a slow fire until 
rice is done. Now lightly mix the vegetables into the rice, and 
if desired, two ounces sultanas and two ounces blanched almonds 
or other nuts which have .been fried in gAcc or butter 

PEA PULAO 

Vi lb. of ppns; 4 oz butter; 14 pbit of thick curd; _114 lb 
fire; 1 large onion; cloves; Cardamoms; 1 oz 'garlic; cinnamon 
stick; cummin seeds: saffron; salt 

Cook ibe soaked' rice till half ready, and cook tite peas 
until three-fourths ready Fry the sliced onion in butter and 
add the curd, cloves, cardamoms, cinnamon, cummin "Seeds, and 
cook ten minutes Break the garlic in one pint of water and 
sprinkle into the onion mixture Add tlie peas a!nd rice next, 
and season with salt, mixing well. Simmer slowly for fifteen 
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minutes Soak the saffron in hot \\ater and add to the centre 
of the rice before serving 

ALU KI TEHRI 

1 th of potatoes to 1 Ih of rice* 1 larpc onion, 1 tililespoon 
conanikr powder; 1 tablespoon Italdt; Vi oz green ginger and garlic; 
0 oz. butter, salt 

Peel and quarter the potatoes Frj the onion and place 
on a plate to cool. Add the coriander powder /lafdi, and llie 
cupful of juice from llie garlic and tlic g'nger Stir and cook 
for tcMi to liftccn nuniilcs Drain the soaked rice and add with 
the potatoes, mixing all logcllier. Cover with an inch of walcT 
above and bring to a boil, cooking slowlj. Salt 


BREADS 

BESAN KI ROTI 

Vs lb of CItanna hesan tlonr. lb of pHin vbile flour, 1 lb 
of buttci, 1 onion; fall 

Make a douglt-wilh cold water mKing the (lours toaclher 
with salt Cut the onion finch and add to the dough, knead 
well logcllier Cover and let =land lialf an hour Divide 
into pieces; roll each into a lliiii Hat rake, cook in a frving 
pan without anj grease Turn each side over and over again, 
cook on a red hot fire, then place on d.«h Melt the butter and 
make dacp imprinl-> with a le'i'-poon on the <akcs qnirkl) while 
hot ind pour in the hultcr which =honld be absorbed 

PLAIN CIIAPATIES 

Tlie coarse Indian (lour afa is hesi for chnprtUc^, hut equal 
quantities of wb le flour and whole meal flour, niivod ard <tftcd 
together, will serve as wdl Make a soft dough of onc-lulf 
pound of flour, a pinch of salt an oupcc of g/icc or butter, 
and cold v\attr. Cover and let «taud for over .in hour. Knead 
well, nnkc into halh suff'cicnl to roll out to the si’c of a tea 
plate Bake on the gnddic 

PAP. \TII \S 

Use riaida, the vrrv fme-t Hour if o\'5'>tn'>Mc. hut ordinr) 
pastrv ll'iif lan 1 c ii=cd w« 11 Ti* one inlf pound of Hour add 
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two ounces of ghee or butter, with a pint h of salt. Make into 
a soft dough and knead well until it is absolutely pliable. Roll 
it out into a Jong roll an inch in diameter. Cut the roll into 
inch lengths and flatten them down on ends with the fingers. 
On each piece put a bit of butter and place them one on top 
of the other, having butter between each two pieces, using four 
to six pieces for each cake. Flatten these out and roll them 
with a rolling pin into cakes about the size of a tea plate ’Fry 
on a slow fire in a frying pan containing ghee or oil. Do not 
use butter as the parathas are liable to bum. Cook on both 
sides, but do not brown or harden The parathas will be flaky 
if properly made 

PHULKA 

Make a soft dough by mixing an ounce or two of ghee or 
butter into one-half pound of maiaa, or good pastry flour, and a 
pinch of salt. Knead "^vell and let stand for an hour. Knead 
again thoroughly and form into balls. Roll each out into thin 
flat cakes and bake on a griddle as chapaties are baked The 
kneading determines the lightness of phulka. 

ATA KI ROTI 

Make a soft dough of one-half pound of ata and a pinch 
of salt, a well-beaten egg, and a little sour milk. Knead 
thoroughly and make into six flat, thin biscuits the size of a tea 
plate. B^e on both sides on a griddle. 


SWEET DISHES 

DUGNA’KA ZARDA 

1 Ib of table rice to 2 lbs of sapor; 2 lbs, of totter; few 
doves and cardamoms; 2 02 . of almonds, sultanas, and pistacuio 
nuts; 2 lemons; saffron, rose ^vater. 

Soak tlie rice for an hour; strain, and place in a pan 
containing four pints of water wlh saffron in it Half cook, and 
strain again Into a pan place half the butter, half the ncc, 
cloves, and cardamoms .Sprinkle half the sugar over the lop, 
and add the other half of butter melted Now add rice and dry 
sugar, cardamoms, and cloves, but do not mix. Cut the almonds 
and pistachio nuts, and place on top willi the sultanas. Squeeze 
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the lemons over and a few drops of rose water. Seal the pan 
all round wiUi a (lour paste and cook on a very slow fire for 
forty minutes. Serve with cream. 

KHIR (Anotlier Sweet Rice) 

1 lb. of tabic rice; % lb. of sngar; 1 quart of milk; 1 medium 
«i*ed tin of milk; 1 oz. of pitlacliio nut»; rose water. 

Soak the rice for three or four hours Boil the milk and 
set aside. Drain the rice and cook in three pints of water 
When soft add it to tlic boiling milk and stir to prevent burning 
Wiien it thickens remove from the fire and sprinkle over the 
dry sugar; put back on the fire for five minutes. Stir constantly 
and add the tinned milk which will make a creamy, rich 
mixture. Cook for ten minutes; stir gently and add the 
rose water before placing on saucers to cool Decorate with 
pistacliio nuts chopped fine. 

EGG HALWA 

1 lb of linttcr, 1 lb of ruRar, 1 rupful of milk; 1 oz of 
almonds, diirongeo mils and piatacliio nuu; 4 cardamoms and saffron; 
1 dot, fresh cpgs 

Separate the yolks and gradually sift in the sumr JBcat 
well and place in a saucepan. Add the butter, shredded almonds, 
and pistachio nuts, clurongce nuts, and shelled cardamoms 
Mix well, stir until very Uiick, and pour in the milk, stirring 
for ten minutes or so. Place the saliron which has previously 
been dissolved in a little hot water, in tlic middle Mix and let 
remain on the fire a few minutes longer. Serve cidicr hot or 
cold. 

MUNG KI DAL KE LADDU 

I cillon of milk; raffron; 1 lb of Ulung ki dal, 1 lb of 
fre»Ii Iiutier. 

Bring the milk to a hoil Add a pinch of salt. Keep at the 
boiling point but on a lower fire lake a wooden spoon and 
keep stirring until the milk forms a thick paste and liinis pale 
brown. iSow mash the dal vihich has soaked oveniiglit and stir 
the melted butter in a saucepan and fry till brown Now 
rdd die milk paste, leaving pm on the fire,*tni\ well, add the 
ary. sugar, and stir rapidly. Vllicn it is thoroughly absorbed, 
spnnklc the saffron over and remove to a dish to cool Make 
into little halls 
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Eating for Health 

' ' ^ 

SPECIAL RICE FOR INVALIDS 


E iTrio "57 4 ffi 

nulmeg or cinnamon and add sugar or san 
servings boil up. . - ' - 


Seasonings, 


Masalas, Etcetera 


^ (Witli Indian names) 


Nutmeg - (JJaephal) 

Cloves {Laung ) ' . 

Parsley U^etercdle) . 

Cinnamon (Dal Chini) 

Cardamom (Ilaichi) . * 

Lonander Seed {Uhamya) 

Caraway Seed (Zira) 

Tumenc, Saflron (Haldi, Zafran) 

Mmt U*udina) 

Onion (Fiyaz) 

Ray Leaf (Curnpilay—tcz pata) 

Water Cress (Hatee) 

^ Almonds {Badam) 

English Walnut (Akhrol) 

p£uS“nkey ICM»‘ 

Cream Cheese {Malai ka lanir) 

' "'7, Vafin be P»l 

Jae babfs -I.!--® Vr X ^ 
in me oven and used m many ways 
enamel, aluminium or pyrex 


Pub'»h*d £jS“Parkl‘ 
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